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N Y Newspaper and an Illustrated: Monthly 
7 (one each month) are richly illustrated 
and many important literary features. 


}- N THE OUTLOOK is the only periodi- 
rom is cal in the world which is a Weekly 
Magazine in one. It issues fifty-two 
numbers a year, and twelve of them 

for @ Magazine numbers, with a Special. : 
Cover, a serial novel.-by Ian Maclaren, 
The subscription price is Three Dollars 

a year, or less than a cent a day. 


ONE DOLLAR 


25). It will be written by Mr. John R. Howard, who knew Mrs. Stowe 
intimately and who has had exceptional opportunities for obtaining per- 
sonal material. His article will present a character-sketch of the first 
great American woman writer which cannot fail to interest the readers of 
this paper, in which, it will be remembered, much of Mrs. Stowe’s literary 
work first appeared. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


In THE OUTLOOK for July 25 will appear two illustrated articles descrip- 
tive of the personal side of the Presidential candidates of the Republican 
and Democratic parties. Mr. Murat Halstead will write concerning 
Major McKinley, and the Democratic candidate (yet to be named) will 
have equally interesting treatment. 


An illustrated article by — 


An illustrated article on 
St. Louis The Higher Life of St. 


Louis will appear in the August Maga- 


zine Number. The author, the Rev. John 
Snyder, is pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah in St. Louis. 


Y.P.S.C. FE. A character 


of the Rev. Fraricis 
E. €lark, D.D., founder of the Christian 
Endeavor..movement, written by Mr. J. W. 
Baer, the General Secretary, and _pro- 
fusely illustrated, will be printed in the 
July Magazine Number. 


Bishop President Harper, of the 

University of Chicago, 

Vincent on Bishop Vincent and 

his relation to the Chautauqua movement, 

is in course of preparation and will soon 
appear. 


Talcott Will- 
Philadelphia | ms, the editor of 


the Philadelphia “ ses.” will furnish an 
illustrated article on The Higher Life of 
Philadelphia for the July Magazine 
Number. 


You may secure under this offer, complete, “ Kate Carnegie,” 


by lan Maclaren 


' For a remittance of One Dollar we will send THr OuTLook 


Special to a New Subscriber from date to 1 January, 1897, and 


Offer 


} will include the Seven Magazine Numbers already issued, 
each containing an installment of “ Kate Carnegie” and 
| a large quantity of important literary and artistic features. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 


THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 
An illustrated article on the late Harriet Beecher Stowe will be 
one of the leading features of the July Magazine Number (issue of July 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S NEW NOVELS 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES 


EMBARRASSMENTS 


By HENRY JAMES 


Author of ‘‘ The Bostonians,’’ ‘‘ The Aspern Papers,’’ ‘*‘ A London Life,’’ ‘‘ Partial Portraits.’’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* “ Mr, Henry James has produced no more clever and subtle work than is to be found in his latest volume. . 
passages of splendid realism. The portrait of Geoffrey Dowling is a masterpiece of characterization. 
asides, which flash with the brilliancy of true wit.”—New York Tribune. 


. . There are in these tales 
And there are sentences, unobtrusive 


By the Author of “ John and I.” 
THE DREAM-CHARLOTTE 
A Story of Echoes. By M. BETHAM EDWARDS 
Author of “ John and I,” “ Romance of Dijon,” “ Dr. Jaco&#”’ “ Kitty,” etc. 
cloth, $1.25. 

“The story is one of power, deahng with the Norman peasantry during the French 
Revolution.” —/Aitladelphia Record. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the author has never done anything better.” — 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


THE RELEASE ; 
Or, Caroline’s French Kindred. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
Author of “ The Heir of Kedclyffe,’ “ Daisy Chain,” “ The Long Vacation,” 
etc.,etc. I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“*The Release’ is a novel by Charlotte M. Yonge, and a decidedly good one.” — 
Minneapolis Journal. 
“* It will be fully as pleasing to the youthful as to the older mind.”’— Boston Glode. 


BY CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT 


THE DAUGHTER OF A STOIC 


By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
* Here is a novel the beauty and the refinement of whose language, aside from its splendid purpose, should withstand triumphantly the wear and tear of a generation of love 


stories.”’— Beston Courter. 
“* The Daughter of a Stoic’ is a charming story.” Aestoen Daily Advertiser. 


“The rare quality of Miss Pratt’s occamonal contributions to the magazines had hardly prepared us for the brilliancy of this novelette. . ; 
re is not a superfluous word, nor an ill-chosen one; yet you never feel, as occasionally happens in reading a cleverly written tale, that the characters are lacking in 
.. In dialogue, pure and simple, she need fear nothing from comparison with such masters of epigram as Anthony Hope and John Oliver Hobbes.”— 7’e Critic. 


the other the 


effect. . 


., From one end of the book to 


By F. Marion Crawford. 
ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON 
By F. MARION CRAWPORD 


Author of “ Saracinesca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,” “ Don Orsino,” “Casa Braccio,” 
etc. With 24 full-page Illustrations by A. Forestier. |2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
* Admirers of F. Marion Crawford’s works will be glad to read his latest book. . . . 
bright sok it is, and stamped with the author's individuality."—New 
eraid., 


“ It is not only one of the most enjoyable novels that Mr. Crawford has ever written, 
Beacon. 


but 1t is a novel that will make people think.” — Basten & 


By the Author of “ A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Aftermath,” “ John Gray,” etc. 
SUMMER IN ARCADY 
A Tale of Nature. By JAMES LANE ALLEN — 
Author of “ A Kentucky Cardinal,” “ Aftermath,” “ The Blue Grass Region of 
Kentucky,” “ John Gray,” etc. l6mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“ This story by James Lane Allen is one of the gems of the season. It is artistic in 
its setting, realistic and true to nature and life in its descriptions, dramatic, pathetic, 
tragic in its incidents, indeed a veritable gem that must become classte. I[t is difhizult 


to give an outline of the story; it is one of the stories which do not outline: it must 
read.” —oston Daily Advertiser. 


ZOLAS NEW NOVEL 


ROME 


By EMILE ZOLA, Author of “ Lourdes,” “La Débicle,’ “ Doctor Pascal,” etc. Translated by Exnest A. VIZETELLY. 


“In ‘Rome’ Zola has produced a work which may fairly be regarded asa masterpiece. | vh ] ; } 
Its realism, though everywhere agvansat. is subordinated always to the great spiritual idea which permeates the story; whilst its 
essence of a phase of contemporary history of transcendent interest and importance, may be fairly 


indispensable to the development of his art. 
rasp, not merely of historic scenes and personages, but of t 


> secret spirit anc 
described as astounding. . 


. » We know of no other living writer who could have produced this work, in which, as on t 
innumerable are made to glow with life, and a flood of light is thrown upon one of the great pages of human effort and passion.” — 7%e S 


2 vols. l6mo, cloth. $2.00. 


It is free from the coarseness which this gifted writer too long seemed to consider 


canvas of some great historical picture, figures 
a 


By Emma Marshall. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER 
A Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1715. By EMMA MARSHALL 


New Volume of the [ris Series of Novels. 


MRS. TARTIN’S COPIPANY 
And Other Stories. By JANE BARLOW 
Author of “ Maureen’s Fairing,’ etc. With Llustrations by Bertha Newcombe. 


Author of “ The White eins 3, Dengntae “ Kensington Palace,” etc. With 


Frontispiece. Il2mo, cloth, $ l6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A FIRST FLEET FAMILY 


A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of Certain Remarkable Adventures Compiled from the Papers of Sergeant William Dew of the Marines 
By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
NOW KEADY.—VOL. Vill. BEING THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ENGLISH EDITION OF 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D., Lecturer at the University of Glasgow. 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. A Book for All and None 


By PRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
Translated by ALEXANDER TILLE. I2mo, cloth, $2.90. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
OF WAGNER—THE TWILIGHT OF THE IDOLS— 
NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER 
Translated by THOMAS Common. 1|2mo, cloth, $2.00. 


*«* This sole authorized edition of Collected Works ef Friedrich Nietzsche is issued under the supervision of the Nictzsche-Archiv at Naumburg. 
German edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. 


Two Queens: Caroline Matilda of Den- | Life and Letters of Fenton John An- 
mark, and Marie Antoinette of France. A His- thony Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Sometime Hul- 
torical Novel from the Memoirs of Baron Simoiin. sean Professor and Lady Margaret Reader in 


VOL. X1-THE CASE 


It is based on the final 


God’s Garden. Sunday Talks with j 
By the Rev. W. J. Foxe M.A., B.Mus. (Lond) | 
ith an Introduction by the Kev. F. W. FARRAR 


With a Preface by F. MAx MUtteR. Oblong Divinity in the University of Cambridge. By his D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. [2mo, cloth’ 
lomo, paper cover, 50 cents. Son, ARTHUR FENTON Hort, late Fellow of $1.25. 

agg 2 College, Cambridge. ‘ith Portrait. 2 

vols. Crown Svo, cloth. $5 50 net. The London Burial-Grounds. Notes on 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Rovert 
their History from the Earliest Times to the Pres- 


BURTON. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Suittero, | Women in English Life from Medizval 
M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. to Modern Times. By GeorGIANA Hitt, Au- ent Day. By Mrs. Basit Hotmes. With 63 fine 
3 vols. I2mo, cloth, $3.00. (Bohn’s Standard thor of “ A History of English  gneenll With Por- Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, $3.50. 


Library.) traits. 2vols. S8vo, cloth, $7. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HE National Democratic Convention opened 
at Chicago on Tuesday noon, amid a 
great deal of uncertainty as to its outcome 
in the matter of the selection of a candi- 
date. The steady drift towards free coin- 
age which has been evident among the 

delegates for a long time past shows no sign of diminish- 

ing force or change of direction at this writing. All 
indications point to the adoption of an uncompromis- 
ing free-coinage platform. This is quite as far, however, 
as prophecy may venture with any reasonable hope of 
confirmation. The silver men, although in great major- 
ity and exceedingly enthusiastic and vociferous, have 
shown few signs of organization. They have not been 
able to hold a caucus, they have not been able to decide 
to modify the two-thirds rule, and they are radically 
divided on the question of a candidate. Whether the vari- 
ous and somewhat divergent elements which make up the 
free-coinage majority can be welded together and brought 
to agree upon a free-coinage representative to stand upon 

a free-coinage platform will be known before these words 

are read by the majority of the readers of The Outlook. 

In any event, the country is likely to have a perfectly defi- 

nite issue presented to it by the platforms of the two great 

parties, and that is a great point gained after the confu- 
sions and compromises of recent years. 
Party disintegration makes itself more manifest daily. 
It is true that Senator Hansborough, of North Dakota, has 
decided to seek re-election as a free-coinage Republican, 
but the two Republican Senators from Montana seem to 
have allied themselves with the bolters. In Minnesota 
the free-coinage Republican leaders have issued a mani- 
festo declaring that the St. Louis Convention, in adopting 
the gold-standard platform, had changed the creed of the 
party on the vital issue of to-day, and forced out of its 
ranks those who believe in the coinage of both metals. 

This address is signed by Congressman Towne, ex-Con- 

gressman Lind, Lieutenant-Governor Day, and several 

State Senators. In Michigan the revolt is only less 

marked. The Detroit “Tribune” boldly repudiates the 

currency plank of the Nationa] platform, and the leading 
candidate for Congress in the Sixth Congressional District 
has published a letter declaring that if elected he would sup- 
port the free coinage of silver at the old ratio. In Kansas, 
where Congressmen Broderick and Curtis had already been 
nominated on free-coinage platforms, both declare that they 
will stand by these platforms, and repudiate that adopted 
by the National Convention. Their position, however, 
has been made a difficult one by the organization of a Sil- 
ver ‘Republican League pledged to the support of free- 
silver candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, 
and a counter organization of Republicans pledged to 
oppose all nominees rejecting the St. Louis platform. In 

Kansas it is only among the newspapers that party lines 

are being well maintained—only two out of nearly three 

hundred having gone over to the Populists. In the East 
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there is a corresponding and even wider revolt among 
Democrats against the prospective free-coinage platform. 
It is true that ex-Congressman Williams, of Massachusetts, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor last year, has come 
out in favor of silver, but his position is one of peculiar 
isolation. Most of the party leaders have thus far failed 
to proclaim a revolt only because the proclamation would 
lessen their influence in the Convention. Ex-Secretary 
Whitney expressed the general attitude when, in reply to 
the question whether he would bolt after a free-coinage 
plank was adopted, he merely said: “I shall not bolt be- 
fore it is adopted.” 


As a result of the party disintegration going on, nearly 
every one is comparing the present situation with that in 
1856. In many respects they are analogous; but in one 
respect they are widely different. The new sectionalism 
so constantly spoken of does not compare in sharpness 
with the old. At Chicago, it is true, the delegations from 
the West and South are solidly arrayed against those from 
the East, but both represent mere majorities among their 
respective constituents. In every city and town in the 
West and South there is an influential minority in favor of 
the gold standard. And in nearly every city and in every 
country district in the East there is a considerable minority 
in favor of free coinage. The ovation accorded to Senator 
Teller on his return to Colorado last week might seem to 
indicate that the entire population supported the proposi- 
tion to expand the currency by doubling the demand for 
Colorado’s chief product. Yet many, if not most, of the 
wealthier citizens of Denver and Colorado Springs prefer 
to await international action for the remonetization of 
silver. On the other hand, in the East—particularly in 
New England—one finds here and there outspoken advo- 
cates of National action. The Springfield “ Republican” 
—the only Eastern daily that dispassionately keeps track 
of the current of political thought—published last week 
letters in favor of free coinage from two prominent writers 
hitherto classed as international bimetallists—President 
E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, and Anson 
Phelps Stokes, of Lenox. Even in New York City there 
are a few advocates of free coinage. Last week public 
attention was directed to one of these by the resignation 
of President William P. St. John, of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. St. John had consented to attend the 
Chicago Convention as member of a committee appointed 
by a free-coinage mass-meeting held at Cooper Union the 
week before. The directors of the bank strenuously 
objected to his service on this committee, on the ground 
that it would injure the standing of the bank. President 
St. John accepted this view of the situation, but declined 
to leave the committee. Only one director voted against 
accepting his resignation, but the vote®f regret was unap- 
imous. Mr. St. John had been President of the bank 
since 1883. In 1884 he had been appointed member of 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
at the request of its chairman had begun a systematic 
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study of the silver question. The final result of this study 
was his conversion to the free-coinage doctrine, and readi- 
ness to sacrifice himself for it. 


The report of the Government finances for the year 
ending with last month shows a deficit of $26,000,000, as 
against one of $43,000,000 a year ago. Most of this gain 
is due to increased receipts, especially from customs. 
The aggregate from this source was $161,000,000, as 
against $152,000,000 last year and $132,000,000 in 1894. 
As 1894 was the last year of the McKinley Law, some of 
the advocates of the Wilson Law have claimed that it is a 
far better revenue measure than its predecessor. The 
comparison between 96 and 794, however, is hardly fair 
to the McKinley Law, as importations under it in 1894 
were restricted by the prospect of lower duties when the 
Wilson Law changes went into effect. The average customs 
revenue under the McKinley Law (during the three years 
’92, 93, and 94) was $171,000,000, or $10,000,000 more 
than those under the Wilson Law last year. This differ- 
ence, however, is chiefly to be attributed to the higher 
prices prevailing throughout the world when the McKinley 
Law was in force. Had the importations under it been 
appraised at present European prices, the taxes received 
by our Government would have been much less. The 
internal revenue receipts last year were $147,000,000— 
$3,000,000 more than last year, but $10,000,000 less than 
the average during the three years preceding. ‘This fall- 
ing off is, of course, a disappointment to the framers of the 
present law, as an increase in internal revenue was antici- 
pated from the increased tax upon spirits. The decrease is 
probably due, not to a decrease in the consumption of 
liquor, but to a decrease in the amount manufactured and 
put upon the market. Hard times affect public revenues 
as quickly as private. The Government’s expenditures 
during the year just ended were $352,000,000, or $4,000,000 
less than in 1895, $16,000,000 less than in 1894, and 
$31,000,000 less than in 1893. ‘They are, however, 
$53,000,000 greater than during the last year of Mr. 
Cleveland’s previous administration. The great increase 
in expenditures during the present decade has been chiefly 
due to increased pension appropriations, which last year 
aggregated $130,000,000, as against $88,000,000 in 1889. 
There have also been serious increases in the appropriations 
for the navy and for rivers and harbors. The amount 
of money held in the Treasury over and above liabilities is 
$267 ,000,000, or $160,000,000 more than three years ago. 
The bond issues have aggregated $262,000,000. The 
present National debt is $1,222,000,000, or about $100 
per family of five. 

& 


The Louisiana Legislature has partially fulfilled the 
pledges of reform made to the representatives of the New 
Orleans Citizens’ League in order to secure Governor 
Foster’s reinauguration. It has, however, fulfilled them in 
a disappointing fashion. A Constitutional Convention is 
to be called if the voters so order, but its work is to be so 
limited that no new election can be held to determine who 
was rightfully elected Governor in the recent contest. 
Governor Foster’s message to the Legislature on this point 
was on the same level as his failure to give the New 
Orleans Citizens’ League representation at the polls in the 
November election. Rarely has a Governor so distinctly 
avowed that his actions were governed by partisan consid- 
erations. ‘‘As chief executive of the State,” he says, “I 
fully realize that I am the public servant of the whole 
people. As a representative, however, of that great major- 
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ity of the people whose political principles and opinions 
on public questions I share, I would deem myself recreant 
to the trust imposed on me by them if I should surrender 
a dearly won victory after a hard-contested political battle, 
to be again struggled for at the instancé of the defeated 
party.” The Citizens’ League is thus defeated in its 
effort to secure an honest election to determine the ques- 
tion whether Governor Foster represents a *‘ great majority”’ 
or a fraudulent majority of the people of the State. Re- 
garding a reform in the election laws, the Governor is a 
trifle more public-spirited. He modifies his opposition to 
the Australian ballot system, but urges its adoption in the 
larger towns only. Respecting the registration lists he 
urges a complete and satisfactory revision. The majority 
of the Legislature has accepted the Governor’s programme. 
Most of the members of the New Orleans League voted 
with the Republicans and Populists against limiting the 
work of the proposed Constitutional Convention, but a few 
were absent, and the partisan Democratic measure secured 
a majority. If the Convention is held, its revision of the 
Constitution need not be submitted to the voters. It is 
possible, however, that the voters may decide that no 
Convention shall be held. Apart from these matters 
affecting the franchise, the most important bill yet 
acted upon by the Legislature was one permitting the 
Sunday opening of saloons except between the hours 
of nine and twelve in the morning. This measure 
was advocated not only by the liquor interests, but by 
many public officials of the city of New Orleans. The 
position taken was that the present laws could not be 
enforced. ‘The Legislature, however, refused to be guided 
in this matter by lawbreakers and those who connived at 
lawbreaking. After considerable discussion the bill was 
sent back to the committee. The fact that Sunday-closing 
laws have been enforced in New York has apparently 
strengthened the cause of Sunday closing throughout the 
Union. 
@ 

The troubles of the English Ministry are not confined 
to domestic matters.. Our recent comment on the with- 
drawal of the Education Bill needs to be supplemented by 
a comment on the singular ill luck which has attended the 
Ministry in foreign affairs. It is the misfortune of Gov- 
ernments that they are always held responsible for dis- 
asters which occur while they are in power, even though, 
as in many cases, these disasters are the direct results of 
policies initiated by political opponents. It is impossible 
at this moment. to determine intelligently how far Lord 
Salisbury has been responsible for the untoward results of 
the foreign policy of the Conservative Ministry up to date, 
but it is certain that that Ministry has met with a series of 
humiliating reverses. When the Conservatives went into 
power, there was a great deal of talk about a vigorous and 
creditable foreign policy, it being a commonly accepted 
maxim among the Conservatives in England that Liberal 
Ministries are always weak in foreign matters and Con- 
servative Ministries strong. Lord Salisbury, especially, has 
been held up as what is popularly called a strong man, and 
there were hopes that Mr. Chamberlain would develop the 
same sort of aggressiveness. The Ministry had hardly 
taken office before the massacres in Armenia were crying 
aloud for vengeance, and instead of vigor, decision, and 
action the English Government not only did nothing, but 
appeared almost insensible to the shocking brutalities which 
stirred the conscience of Europe. The Great Power which 
has often, under the dictates of conscience, interfered at 
great risk in behalf of oppressed peoples, remained silent 
and with folded hands, the Sultan apparently entirely in- 
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different to English representations and threats, and the 
Russians scornful of them. ) 

In the Farther East Russian diplomacy has, for the 
moment at least, established Russian influence in China as 
firmly as it has been established at Constantinople. In 
South Africa, where one of the strongest Englishmen of the 
day was practically in command, with one of the most skill- 
ful and daring of colonial ministers behind him, there has 
been a succession of disasters, which have in turn humil- 
iated Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has shown a good deal of ability and frankness in 
dealing with South African matters, but the fates have been 
against him, and President Kruger has so far beaten him 
at every point. When the foolhardy invasion headed 
by Dr. Jameson failed, those who wanted a strong policy 
expected Mr. Chamberlain to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and establish English authority in the Transvaal, and 
there is good reason to believe that Mr. Chamberlain would 
have been glad to carry out this policy; but there was (no 
moral ground on which it could have been made respectable. 
It only remained for him to disclaim any knowledge of or 
sympathy with the attack on the Boer power, and at the 
same time to insist upon all the rights which belonged to 
England in South Africa. He is reported to have notified 
President Kruger privately that he was quite ary | to fight 
if he had the opportunity. He then invited President Kru- 
ger to London, with the suggestion that the grievances of 
the Uitlanders should be redressed by amicable discussion, 
to which “ Oom Paul ”’ replied that Great Britain was bound 
to respect the independence of the Transvaal and that the 
grievances would be cared for at home. Matters were at 
this stage when the leaders of the imsurrection pleaded 
guilty of the charges of treason against them, and their four 
leading men were sentenced to death. - At the very moment 
when the tide of sympathy set in motion by these sen- 
tences was at its height, President Kruger published the 
cipher telegrams which threw such a light on the origin of 
the movement against the Boers and the connection of cer- 
tain leading Englishmen with it as to give what first ap- 
peared to be a movement for the redress of outrageous 
wrongs a purely commercial character. In other words, a 
crusade in behalf of the rights of outsiders in the Trans- 
vaal was transformed into a violent attempt to overthrow 
the Boerish power for commercial ends. The publication 
of the cipher dispatches left the Boers master of the situa- 
tion. The remission of the sentences of death was another 
master-stroke on their part, and ‘* Oom Paul” now has the 
satisfaction of having outwitted the shrewd and able Eng- 
lish Minister, protected his own country, postponed the 
granting of just reforms, and put into the Transvaal treas- 
ury, from fines, something more than a million dollars. 
This brief survey makes it clear that, despite the enormous 
majority behind it, the Conservative Ministry is still to 
justify its existence in foreign as well as in domestic affairs. 


The Turkish Government is now reaping the harvest 
which it has sown with sucha prodigal hand. Its evasions, 
delays, and falsehoods have not only forfeited the confidence 
of the entire Western world, but that of its own subject 
peoples. It is safe to say that nobody in Turkey or out of 
Turkey believes anything the Government says. This 
does not mean that the Turkish Government always lies, 
but it does mean that it has used the arts of lying so long 
that no one is now able to discriminate between truth and 
falsehood in its statements. This is strikingly shown in 
Crete, where, if appearances are to be trusted (and the 
word “‘if”’ is significant), the Sultan is desirous of pursuing 
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a conciliatory policy and of pacifying his Cretan subjects, 
but the Cretans do not believe him and are not willing to 
trust themselves in his hands. When the Assembly of the 
island met last year, a serious effort was made to deal. with 
the financial situation, which was and continues to be 
extremely involved. Among other remedies proposed for 
immediate relief was a project for a loan, but although this 
project had behind it a large majority of deputies and the 
approval of the Governor, the Sublime Porte refused to act 
upon it. Distress has steadily increased, and as it has in- 
creased the feeling against Turkey has grown. The Porte is 
now desirous of acceding to the demands of the Cretans, and 
has taken steps in that direction. It proposes, among other 
things, a convocation of the Assembly of the island, to 
which will be submitted for discussion a scheme for the 
general reform of the administration of Crete; but one 
Christian member of the Assembly has already expressed a 
general suspicion when he said that the Sultan proposes 
by a convocation of the Assembly to secure in one place 
the attendance of the representative men of the island and 
then to quietly lay hands on them either for slaughter or im- 
prisonment. It looks now as if the insurgents in the island 
would stand their ground until a definite joint action of the 
Great Powers has assured them that they may safely lay 
down their arms and discuss their grievances under the 
forms of law. If Turkey imagines that the crimes in Ar- 
menia are to go unpunished, she is even more short-sighted 
than people have believed. She is already bearing the 
punishment. No country has ever stood lower in the 
estimation of the world. e 

Nothing shows more strikingly the general acceptance 
of the democratic idea and the dominance of the demo- 
cratic movement than the language of the claimants to the 
vanished throne of France. Comment was made in these 
columns not many weeks ago on the declaration of the 
representative of the older and younger branches of the 
historic royal family of France that he was quite ready to 
rise to power through popular suffrage. About the time 
this manifesto was issued there was an interview between 
its author, the Duc d’Orléans, and the ex-Empress Eugé- 
nie. This interview was very widely discussed, and it was 
believed in some quarters that an endeavor had been made 
to effect a fusion of the claims of the two houses, the 
Bonapartist interest to be thrown into a kind of pool with 
the Legitimist interest. Prince Victor Napoleon has, 
however, promptly denied this report, and he has denied 
it in words of thoroughly democratic purport. He says 
that he has not abandoned his rights, because the rights 
of the Bonapartist dynasty are not vested in that dynasty, 
but in the people themselves. If the people want him to 
rule, he is willing to rule; that must be his permanent 
attitude. -He cannot abandon his duties. This is shrewd 
talk, like that of his rival on the other side of the line. It 
shows that the consciousness of democracy has penetrated 
even through the non-communicating atmosphere which 
usually surrounds claimants to thrones. It does not seem 
to have occurred to these gentlemen, however, that in 
abandoning the divine right to rule for. the privilege of 
ruling by popular suffrage, they have yielded all that was 
distinctive in their positions. For the sake of a possible 
immediate advantage they are bartering the hopes of their 
grandchildren—if it may be said that the grandchildren of 
princes in this day have any hopes. 


Professor Peabody, of Harvard, presents in the current 
“Forum” an interesting summary of an inquiry made in 
Boston last summer on behalf of the Committee of Fifty 
for the Investigation of the Liquor Problem. The inquiry 
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embraced the patronage of the saloons and the patronage 
of the substitutes for the saloons. Among substitutes for 
the saloons were included all places which offered their 
patrons some degree of sociability without intoxicating 
liquor. Regarding the patronage of each saloon, the 
investigators received the statement of the patrolman on 
the beat—supplementing it in case of doubt by that of the 
saloon-keeper himself. Regarding the patronage of the 
substitutes for the saloon, an independent investigation 
was conducted. The results reached were as follows: 


Number. Daily Patronage. 
606 226,752 
5660 600s 227 47,565 


Excluding the pool-rooms, which Professor Peabody re- 
gards as nearly as injurious as the saloons, the total patron- 
age of the substitutes was 76,000. The patronage of the 
saloons was nearly three times as great. In a city with an 
adult male population of 156,000, the number of persons 
entering saloons each day is estimated at 226,000. Of 
course many persons enter saloons more than once a day, 
and the record kept was one of visits rather than visitors. 
But, making all allowance for “‘ repeaters,’’ the estimate is still 
a startling one. Upon the basis of an expenditure of ten 
cents at each visit, the aggregate outlay in these places is 
$6,800,000 a year—or an average of $68 for each family 
in the city. The public schools cost less than a third as 
much, the parks less than a third as much; indeed, the 
rent paid by the great mass of families is less than three 
times as much. Professor Peabody takes the position that 
the patronage of the saloons is in large part due to their 
ministry to social needs, and the figures he presents con- 
stitute an urgent appeal for further efforts to furnish 
wholesome means of meeting these needs. 


The Raines liquor-tax law in this State went into full 


effect the first of this month. As a revenue measure it 
has proven even more successful than its framer estimated. 
The total receipts are likely to aggregate $10,500,000. In 
this city the receipts will be in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000, and although one-third of this sum will go to 
the State, the city will still receive nearly twice as much as 
from the licenses issued under the old law last year. The 
success of the law, however, from the standpoint of rev- 
enue indicates a corresponding failure from the standpoint 
of saloon restriction. The number of saloons in this city 
is likely to decrease less than ten per cent., and this ratio 
will probably hold throughout the State. The taxes for 
cities and towns of various sizes were carefully graded 
so as to produce the maximum revenue, and drive as few 
saloons as possible out of business. ‘They were emphat- 
ically’ tariffs for revenue, and not tariffs for protection. 
Some of the opponents of the law are attacking it on the 
ground that it will throw several thousand saloon-keepers 
and bartenders out of employment. In these criticisms it 
is uniformly assumed that the money heretofore spent in the 
closed saloons will hereafter not be spent at all. Our criti- 
cism upon the law is that nearly all this money will be 
spent in other saloons, employing perhaps the same men in 
the same business. Were one-tenth of the townships and 
wards of the States made saloon-free, the reduction in the 
amount of drinking would be of immense value. But with 
saloons still permitted in nearly every neighborhood, tip- 
pling, treating, and loafing places will remain about as con- 
venient as ever to the great body of citizens. 


It is a pleasure to commend again the intelligence and 
energy with which the system of free lectures delivered in 
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the public schools of this city during the winter, under the 
authority of the Board of Education, has been managed. 
Especial credit is due in this connection to Dr. Leipziger, 
who has devoted himself with the greatest zeal to this 
method of university extension, as it may be called with 
very little exaggeration. Dr. Leipziger’s annual report 
shows that nearly 400,000 people listened to these lectures 
during the five months in which they were delivered. The 
audiences were very largely made up of those who are not 
in the habit of hearing lectures of any kind. The lectures 
carried into every section of the city the results of the 
latest scientific research and thought. Nearly eight hun- 
dred were illustrated by stereopticon views, and many more 
by experiments of various kinds. The subjects included 
physiology, hygiene, travel, civil government, American 
history, art, literature, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. The lectures were necessarily popular in form, 
but they were almost without exception serious in inten- 
tion, and the men who were secured were for the most 
part experts in their various departments—men, that is, 
who spoke from a first-hand knowledge of the themes with 
which they dealt. This is probably but the beginning of a 
system which is likely to be permanent in the city, and 
which ought to afford, among other things, the possibility 
of free communication of thought and knowledge between 
all classes of citizens. Any man who has mastered any 
subject ought to be willing to share with others the results 
of his research and thought, thus making his own rivulet 
of information tributary to the general stock of knowledge 
in the municipality. Dr. Leipziger evidently hopes for 
larger appropriations to make this system of free lectures 
genuinely and permanently educational in its character, 
and the results already achieved show that that hope is 
well grounded. 

That salaries have been paid in the New York city 
departments to men who never did an hour’s work has been 
openly asserted for many years. That there have been 
“understudies” in many of the departments receiving from 
the principals appointed a half or two-thirds of the salary 
apportioned to the position, the difference being retained 
by the man appointed by the authorities, is a commonly 
known fact. It has been found, more than once, that 
these principals were serving in other of the city depart- 
ments. To prevent the subletting of positions by the men 
with a “ pull ” has been very difficult. The Civil Service 
Commissioners and the City Comptroller have arranged 
that the city pay-rolls hereafter shall be compared with the 
lists of the Civil Service Commissioners. The records of 
the Civil Service Commissioners contain not only the 
mental but the physical examination of every man appointed 
from the eligible lists. The comparison of the pay-rolls 
with the records of the Commissioners will prevent the 
employment of “‘ dummies ”—the term applied to the men 
who work in placeof the man appointed by the authorities. 
Politics as a trade is fast becoming unprofitable in New 
York City. 

In a recent comment on the report of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs for 1895, the New York “ Tribune ” 
points out some of the benefits which China is likely to re- 
ceive in partial compensation for her great losses during the 
recent war with Japan. Among these is the opening of the 


Chinese ports more freely to the commerce of the world, and 
the opening of Chinese territory more generally to the intro- 
duction of industrial machinery. The report referred to 
shows that during the last year, in spite of its recent calam- 
ities and present sufferings, a large amount of business 
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was transacted in the Empire. Money was plentiful, trade 
excellent, importations of machinery large, and customs 
receipts in excess of any preceding year ; the gross value 
of imports and exports exceeding that of 1894 by eight per 
cent. A noticeable decline in the import trade in opium is 
one of the features of the situation—a decline which indi- 
cates, however, not a moral but an industrial change, 
opium imported from India having considerably advanced 
in price, while the domestic production has very materially 
increased. New cotton-mills have been built in the neigh- 
borhood of Shanghai and elsewhere, and thousands of 
acres of new cotton-fields are being planted. There has 
been a material increase in the exports of silk, tea, and 
cotton, and China has benefited greatly by using the 
Pasteur system of dealing with the silkworm disease. The 
foreign commerce of the Empire is still largely in English 
hands; second on the list stands Japan, and third the 
United States. About seventy per cent. of the entire com- 
merce of the Empire is transacted at Shanghai. There are 
now in China only about ten thousand foreign residents, of 
whom about four thousand are English and about thirteen 
hundred Americans. Under good economic conditions 
China would undoubtedly make a very rapid advance in 
industrial development of all kinds, and the prospect of 
securing those conditions is very much brightened by the 
defeat which the Empire sustained at the hands of Japan. 


® 

The defeat of Yale at Henley by the Leander crew on 
Tuesday morning destroys the hope that the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup might be brought to this country. No inter- 
national intercollegiate athletic event has excited so gen- 
eral public interest since Harvard tried her skill against 
Oxford with equally disappointing results. In the Yale 
race just rowed, as well as in the earlier contest referred 
to, the courtesy toward each other shown by the two crews 
and the fair and friendly feeling evinced by the English 
press and people were gratifying to all who care for manly 
sport carried on under pleasant conditions and with mutual 
esteem. Yale was, in a way, unfortunate in drawing a for- 
midable opponent for the first heat, and in thus having the 
struggle ended for her on the first day of the racing. The 
crew sent from this side of the water was made up of fine 
material, but the men seem to have been unable to accom- 
modate their stroke to the exigencies of a comparatively 
short course. The Leander crew won by nearly two 
lengths in 7 minutes and 14 seconds, 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, who died at her home in Hartford 
on Wednesday of last week, was the most widely known of 
American women ; indeed, it is not too much to say that, 
with the exception of a small group of men, including 
Washington, Lincoln, and Grant, she was the most widely 
known of Americans. The audience which she addressed 
through “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was made up of readers in all 
countries and languages. On this continent almost every 
one: of intelligence read the story; and those who know 
how very shallow, measured by the depth of population, 
the circulation of even popular books is, will find in this 
statement some explanation of the extraordinary influence 
exerted by that story. In England, within a year after its 


first appearance, forty editions had appeared, and sooner 
or later it was translated into more than twenty languages. 
In this country the sale has never ceased; which means 
that the people have never stopped reading the book. They 
have seen it in every possible form, both in bound volume 
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and on the stage; and they know Uncle Tom better than 
they know any other character in fiction. Such a success 
is not made by accident; such an achievement rests upon 
a rational ground of genius, temperament, individuality, 
and conviction. It may be said that Mrs, Stowe was born 
to write ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” She belonged to a family 
lavishly endowed with some of the highest intellectual 
gifts—a family intensely in earnest in the enforcement of 
moral convictions, and passionately sympathetic with their 
kind. The ethical tendency which has for two and a half 
centuries been masterful in New England had not spent its 
force when it reached the children of Lyman Beecher, but 
it was associated with a profound humanity, with gifts of . 
humor and eloquence, and with the dramatic and poetic 
imagination. In Mrs. Stowe, as in her great father and 
her greater brother, there was not only the instinct to 
right the wrong, but also the dramatic quality which per- 
sonified the wrong and attacked it with every resource of 
the heart as well as of the intellect. 

Born in Litchfield, Conn., in the stirring days of 1812, 
Mrs. Stowe knew the simplicity, the hardness, and the 
strenuous intellectual life of a New England parsonage. 
She was a sunny child, of amiable temper and vivid 
imagination. She turned to books in earliest childhood 
from an infallible instinct that in them she would find 
what her rich and aspiring nature needed. She lived in 
Scott’s novels, in “The Arabian Nights,” and in “ Don 
Quixote ”—a significant selection, which brings out in strong 
relief the idealism and the insatiable interest in life which 
were her prime characteristics. Among the many stories 
which are told of the gifted children in the Litchfield par- 
sonage is one which was highly characteristic of Henry 
Ward Beecher. It is said that one morning the father over- 
heard a noisy discussion among the boys upstairs. Going 
to the foot of the stairs, he called to one of them and asked 
what the trouble was. The answer came promptly, “ Henry 
says that God can’t make a sheet of paper with only one 
side.” Before Mrs. Stowe was twelve years of age, in a 
school composition she had answered in the negative the 
question, “‘Can the immortality of the soul be proved by 
the light of nature?’ In her thirteenth year she became 
a pupil in the seminary in Hartford of which her sister 
Catherine was the principal, and after passing through the 
course at the school became one of its teachers. In 1832, 
when her father became President of Lane Theological 
Seminary, she went with him to Cincinnati, where, four 
years later, she married Professor Stowe. In 1850 Pro- 


fessor Stowe accepted a position on the Faculty of Bowdoin 


College, and the family returned to the East. After two 
years’ residence at Brunswick a second removal was made 
to Andover, Professor Stowe having been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary of 
that place. He held this position until 1862, when he 
resigned, and the final move of the family was made to 
Hartford, where Professor Stowe died in 1886. In a 
recent article in “ McClure’s Magazine” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps gives us this charming glimpse of Mrs. 
Stowe in the Andover days: 


“ My personal remembrances of Mrs. Stowe are those of a young girl 
whom she entertained at intervals, always delightfully, in the long 
parlor running the width of the stone house, whose deep-embrasured 
window-seats seemed to me only less wonderful than the soft and 
brightly colored, rather worldly-looking pillows with which those 
attractive nooks were generously filled. There were flowers always, 
and a bower of ivy made summer of the eternal Andover winters in 
the stone house; and there were merry girls and boys—Mrs. Stowe 
was the most unselfish and loving of mothers—and there were always 
dogs, big and little, curly and straight; but in some form dog life, 
with its gracious reaction on the gentleness and kindness of family 
life, abounded in her house. It was an open, hospitable house, 
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human and hearty and happy, and I have always remembered it affec- 
tionately.” 

Mrs. Stowe was then a woman of world-wide fame, but 
living a quiet domestic life, deeply religious in tone, 
profoundly sympathetic with moral movements, and with 
personal experiences simple, unaffected, and pervaded 
throughout by an incorruptible integrity. 

The anti-slavery agitation was at its height when the 
Stowes left Cincinnati for Maine. Mrs. Stowe had been 
near enough to the frontier line between slavery and free- 
dom to enter personally into the great struggle then going 
on. It has been said, and with entire truth, that the Dred 
Scott decision made slavery a National institution, and did 
more to organize the whole North against it than any other 
single incident or fact. There were many men who were 
reluctant to disturb slavery so long as it remained on 
Southern soil, but they were incapable of becoming parties 
to the system by assisting in the return of fugitive slaves. 
Mrs. Stowe lived on the border-line over which such slaves 
were constantly making their escape. She came into con- 
tact with the problem at first hand in many ways, and it 
took possession of her heart and soul. In Brunswick she 
conceived of the idea of writing a series of sketches which 
should portray a slaveholding society as she understood 
it. A magazine article containing the account.of the 
escape of a slave woman and her child over the ice of the 
Ohio River suggested the first incident in the story, but the 
death of Uncle Tom was the initial point. When she had 


put this scene on paper, the book rapidly assumed shape in. 


her mind, and was written witha running pen. It appeared 
first in weekly installments in “fhe National Era” of 
Washington. On March 20, 1852, it was given to the 
world in book form. Ten thousand copies were sold in a 
few days, and the book soon attained a circulation of not 
less than 300,000 copies. Its influence was instantaneous 
and almost incalculable, and no one can read the story 
to-day, when all the passions which raged about it are dead, 
without understanding the secret of that influence. 

It has been said, and with a degree of truth, that “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was not an entirely accurate description of 
a slaveholding community. There were hosts of consid- 
erate and merciful slave-owners. It was not Mrs. Stowe’s 
purpose to describe this class. She was not attempting to 
portray dispassionately a social institution in all its phases ; 
she was attempting to portray, and she succeeded in por- 
traying, with passionate power, possible conditions of life 
under the system of slavery. It was a fair thing to do, 
because a system ought to be held responsible for the worst 
conditions which naturally arise under it. The only other 
book in modern literature which has produced an effect at 
all commensurate with that produced by “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” is Tourguéneff’s “ Sketches of a Sportsman.” In 
these sketches the great Russian novelist, with an artistic 
skill and poise which were beyond the command of Mrs. 
Stowe, set down with dispassionate accuracy the condition 
of things as he saw it among the Russian serfs. The book 
is a series of studies done by one of the greatest masters 
of fiction from a literary standpoint. Its power lay, not in 
the dramatic intensity with which the institution of serfdom 
was thrown into bold relief, but in the almost judicial calm- 
ness with which it was pictured. When the book fell into 
the hands of the Czar, Alexander II., it brought home to 
him for the first time the full meaning of serfdom, and it 
bore its fruit in the emancipation of the serf. Mrs. Stowe’s 
method was different, and was more immediately effective. 
Tourguéneft reached the mind and convinced the reason of 
an absolute sovereign ; Mrs. Stowe awoke the conscience 
of a whale people. In the light of this supreme achieve- 
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ment, an estimate of Mrs. Stowe’s later work may for the 
moment be postponed. From a literary point of view her 
studies of New England character and life are distinctly 
her best work; but it must not be assumed that “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” owed its success entirely to the theme and 
the hour; it discloses literary power of a very high order. 
Defective as it is in construction and style, it has, never- 
theless, elements of greatness in it. Mrs. Stowe was first 
and foremost the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the 
most influential woman of her time in this country, and in 
all probability one of the marked women of the century in 
the eyes of the future. 


The Pope on Christian Unity 


Generous quotations from Pope Leo’s Encyclical Letter 
on Christian Unity will be found in the Religious World 
in The Outlook of this week. Like all communications. 
of the kind which the present Pope has made to the world, 
it is eminently courteous, moderate, and kindly in tone. 
The immediate occasion for its preparation was probably 
the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, which has already 
been commented upon in The Outlook. It is needless to 
say that while Pope Leo is in thoroughgoing and honest 
antagonism to the reactionary tendencies within the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is in more senses than one a leader 
of its progressive element, in hearty sympathy with his 
times and with the democratic movement, and to a certain 
extent open-minded to the discoveries of truth and fact 
along scientific lines, he is also an uncompromising expo- 
nent of the Roman Catholic doctrine of the exclusive and 
supreme authority of the Church. He is eager to bring 
the Church into closer relations with modern life, but he 
abandons no whit of the claims of his most reactionary 
predecessors. His argument for the authority of the 
Church is clear, definite, and convincing, provided one 
accepts the premises on which it rests. That, however, is, 
as Matthew Arnold said of Cardinal Newman’s solution of 
the problem of life, simply impossible to the Protestant 
world. The humorous aspect of the Christian unity pro- 
posed by various religious bodies, which is embodied in the 
suggestion on the part of each body that all other commun- 
ions shall come to its point of view, has more than once 
been pointed out. The kindly and courteous Encyclical of 
a Pope whom all Protestants respect throws the humor of 
that proposition into still bolder relief. ‘There can never 
be a reunion of Christendom on ground held exclusively by 
any one body of Christians. When such a reunion comes 
about, it will be because an inward and spiritual conviction 
and faith draws each body away from its particular position 
to the central point where truth in its highest aspects is. 
one. Organic unity can never be effected on the basis of 
an infallible authority vested either in a line of Popes or in 
a succession of councils. The spiritual conception of the 
nature of the Christian religion and of the functions of the 
Christian Church has sunk so deeply into the heart of a 
large part of the world that a consensus of opinion which’ 
would rest the authority of that religion and of that Church 
upon an external tradition of any kind can never be 
obtained. 

This does not mean, however, that the hope of a 
union of Christians throughout the world large enough to 
include not only all Protestants, but all Roman Catholics 
and members of the Greek Church as well, is a pure illu- 
sion. The constant discussion of the subject shows how 
much the divisions of the Church weigh upon the noblest 
spirits among religious people ; and the marked change in 
the temper and character of the discussion evidences in 
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another way the growing consciousness of the real com- 
munity of interest and faith between Christians of every 
race, creed, and Church. Sir Thomas Browne urged that 
the use of good language was due to the Pope as a tem- 
poral prince; the time has come when it is not only 
accorded to him as a Christian, but is also expeeted from 
him, and that expectation the present Pope has never dis- 
appointed. Christians are clearly learning to live together 
in the bonds of brotherly love, and that in itself marks a 
great forward step. 


Suggestion and Hint 


Nothing is more characteristic of fruitful men than their 
ability to take suggestions from every quarter and to per- 
ceive aJmost at a glance their possibilities of development 
and use. A man of this temper is constantly fed by casual 
remarks, incidents, stories, and experiences. Things which 
would have no interest beyond the moment to a man lack- 
ing this quality of appropriation become wonderfully rich 
and stimulating. Some men develop this faculty to such 
a degree that they become largely dependent upon it, and 
find it necessary to keep themselves in constant contact 
with other men in order to receive the necessary intellectual 
stimulus. In rare cases the faculty may be over-developed. 
In the cases of most men its development is rudimentary. 
In such a development, however, two ends are served. 
First, life is made infinitely more interesting. A man who 
forms the habit of getting at the inner significance of 
things, of detecting their resemblances, of seeing their 
illustrative power, finds himself constantly entertained by 
what goes on within his hearing and before his eyes. The 
spectacle of appearances and the procession of experiences 
are not isolated. They suggest a thousand interesting 
points of contact; they throw side-lights on a thousand 
obscure or difficult problems. Second, life is made very 
much richer by the development of this habit. It takes on 
a definitely educational character. A man is fed by nearly 
everything which comes in his way; his thought is stimu- 
lated, his imagination awakened, his speech enriched. 
This was strikingly illustrated in the case of the man whom 
Mr. Lincoln once pronounced the most fruitful mind in the 
history of America—the man who literally found sermons 
in stones, who drew from other men the secrets of their 
craft, who saw the resemblances between the processes of 
all industries and the processes of life, who detected the 
large and subtle analogies between human life and the life 
of nature. To him, therefore, all experiences and observa- 
tion became a kind of Pactolianal which left a deposit 
of gold in its channel. It lies within the power of few men 
to make such use of this faculty of appropriation as the 
great preacher and orator of whom Mn Lincoln spoke, but 
it lies within the power of all men to Hevelop it to such a 
degree as to get an immense additién of pleasure and 
power from it. 


Most of us long for the unsung songs of the poets, but only those 
who live close to the working-girls of New York know the untold 
tragedies of daily life in this great city. Twelve years ago a gentle- 
woman by birth and education was left a widow with one child in the 
city of New York, without a dollar. She faced the future conscious of her 
limited physical powers, and very conscious that she was totally unfitted 
by training to support herself and her little girl of four years. It is 
doubtful whether she would have made the effort to live if it had not 
been for the trusting affection of her little girl. Mother love gave her 
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courage, and she went to work. She was a fine needlewoman, slow, 
but able to do exquisite work. She managed to keep a home for 
herself and child by unremitting toil, working day and ni Her 
little daughter attended the public school, and the mother miade use of 
her limited knowledge of music for her girl’s benefit. The child 
showed a decided talent for music, and it then became the mother’s 
ambition to educate her for a music-teacher, little realizing that the 
teaching of music as she knew it, when every girl was satisfied if she 
could play the “ Shepherd Boy” and a few other thrilling and popu- 
lar ditties on the piano, and music lessons as they are given 
to-day represent a great growth in the knowledge of music by the 
people of this country. Utterly unconscious that the education that 
she could give her child in music would be very inadequate to the 
work that she intended her to do, the mother persisted, and the girl 
secured a few music pupils when she was fourteen years old. She hada 
very good voice, which she used in a volunteer choir for practice, and 
she soon found herself teaching girls with no voices to imitate her, 
believing she was training their voices. A year ago last winter she de- 
veloped throat trouble. It finally became so serious that a physician 
(that dread of the poor) had to be consulted. Terror seized the mother’s 
heart when she was told that the girl had the incipient seeds of con- 
sumption. The singing lessons were given up, but the piano lessons 
continued until the girl could not sit on the piano-stool from exhaus- 
tion. Then the mother took the child to the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society, asking that she be given a vacation. The Society’s physician 
decided that two months in the Adirondacks might cure the girl. 
This decision was almost as hard for the mother to bear as was the 
first declaration of the physician that her child was threatened with 
death. The mother and daughter had never been separated in their 
lives; as the mother expressed it, “ For twelve years she has gone to 
sleep with her hand in mine. How can I let hergo!” They parted, 
and this is the letter that came to the mother: 


Dear Mamma: 


We arrived at Tupper junction at 5.30 this morning. Got coffee & rolls 


~ & each paid 25 cts. Arrived at Santa Clara at 9.30. Got eggs, coffee, milk 


& bread. Took a nap & now I write. Paid 25 cts tor my trunk, paid Dr. 10 
cts & now have 40 cts. left. * 

The house surprised me, it takes up 3 city blocks; has % single rooms, 9 
hammocks, & 2 cots out of doors. The dining-room has 4 long tables covered 
with ferns. Blueand white dishes. You can use all the fancy pillows, of which 
they have about 20, & there are 12 reclining chairs on the veranda. I have a 
room on the ground floor; a wardrobe with 2 shelves & all is new, for I am in 
the new part of the house. I havea Turkish rug. Fancy oak dresser with a 
swinging mirror & 4 drawers—a center table with a handsome linen hemstitched 
cover, wicker rocker, & one chair; a white iron bedstead, white spread, & even 
a nice new scrap basket; a blue and white china toilet set. They have glass 
candle-sticks & candles here, they do not allow lamps. I sit next to the Dr. & 
the nurse at the Table. I wish you was here, you would not believe it. We 
have a library & two handsome parlors furnished all new in oak, desk, rockers, 
couches, pictures, etc. I sleptat night & feel all right. Am not homesick. All 
the girls (12) so far seem all right. Don’t worry about me, look out for your- 
self & eat. 1 feel I will get along Ane. We are right in the village. I wrote 
with lead pencil because I could not find a pen & did not want to keep you in 
anxiety. Answer as soon as you can. 

Ever your loving daut— 


Roast lamb 
Stewed corn 
Mashed potatoes 


Made gravy Dinner 
Custard To-day. 
Milk 

Tea 


Onion salad. 7 
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Count Tolstoi and Non-Resistance 
By Ernest H. Crosby 7 


N a recent letter, published in the New York 
“Tribune” of April 5, 1896, Count Tol- 
stoi reaffirms his belief in the universal 
moral obligation of non-resistance to 
violence of all kinds. His book, ‘* What 
I Believe,” shows that the moment at 
which he first clearly apprehended and un- 
reservedly adopted this principle marked 
an epoch in his life. He had become 
disgusted with the emptiness of a selfish 
literary career; he had sought in vain for a solution of 
the problem of existence among men of his own rank 
“of society, and in the philosophy and science of the day; 
at length he became convinced that the great peasant 
class, quietly bearing its burdens, satisfied with its mode 
of life, and never rebelling against death, contained the 
true philosophers, and upon observing them more closely 
he concluded that their contentment sprang from their 
simple religious faith, He made a heroic effort to share 
‘their beliefs, but he found in the Russian Church a great 
deal that he could not accept. In the faith of the peasant 
the true was evidently mixed with much that was false. 
He determined, if possible, to separate the good from the 
evil, and to discover the very essence of Christian life. 
To that end he began to make for himself a serious study 
of the Gospels. 

Here at last he found what he sought. “The text that 
gave me the key to the truth was Matthew v., 39: ‘Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
‘a tooth for a tooth. But / say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil The simple meaning of these words suddenly 
flashed full upon me; I accepted the fact that Christ 
meant exactly what he said, and then, though I had found 
nothing new, all that had hitherto obscured the truth 
cleared away, and the truth itself arose before me in all its 
solemn importance.” 

For Tolstoi love to God and love to man are the deep- 
est experiences of man’s consciousness. If we draw the 
inspiration of our lives from this double source, it is diffi- 
cult to find a logical escape from the doctrine of non- 
resistance. It is merely the extension of love to the very 
margins of the universe, until it embraces even those who 
are our enemies, and shines like the sun on the evil and 
on the good. | 

But it is upon no logical argument that Count Tolstoi 
lays the basis of his belief in non-resistance. Our moral 
ideas are not founded upon reasoning. The only reason 
for adopting such a principle as non-resistance must be 
that it appeals to a man’s profoundest nature. It was 
thus that Tolstoi absorbed it as a thirsty man drinks water. 

The “Tribune” letter to which I referred was called 
forth from him by a short symposium on the subject which 
appeared in the “ Voice ” of December 26, 1895. One of 
the questions put by that journal was: “If the principle of 
non-resistance were carried out by Christ’s followers, what 
would be the practical results?” To this question Count 
Tolstoi strongly objects. Man’s duty is to find out God’s 
will and to do it; it is impossible for him to know the con- 
sequences. ‘I cannot know the whole of the universe, . . . 
but I do know with certainty what God, who has sent me 
into this world, infinite in time and space, and therefore 
incomprehensible to me, demands from me.”’ This which 
God demands is that we should do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us. “Only when I yield my- 
self to that intuition of love which demands obedience to 
this law is my own heart happy and at rest. And not only 
can I know how to act, but I can and do discern the work 
to co-operate in which my activity was designed and is re- 
quired.” Man should “ always co-operate in the develop- 
ment of love and union among created beings.” 

Count Tolstoi holds, and I think truly, that toa man who 
has formed such a conception of his duty in life, it becomes 
increasingly impossible to exercise force upon others. 


“To many people of our society it would be impossible 
to torture or kill 2 baby, even if they were told that by so 
doing they could save hundreds of other people. And in 
the same way a man, when he has developed a Christian 
sensibility of heart, finds a whole series of actions become 


‘impossible for him. For instance, a Christian who is 


obliged to take part in judicial proceedings in which a man 
may be sentenced to death, or who is obliged to take part 
in evictions or in debating a proposal leading to war, or to 
participate in preparations for war, not to mention war 
itself, is in a position parallel to that of a kindly man called 
on to torture or to kill a baby.” 

Count Tolstoi considers the test case of the Christian 
who sees a robber killing or outraging a child. Should he . 
exercise violence to save the victim? ‘ He may plead with 
the robber, may interpose his own body between the robber 
and the victim, but there is one thing he cannot do: he 
cannot deliberately abandon the law he has received from 
God, the fulfillment of which alone gives meaning to his 
life. Very probably bad education or his animal nature 
may cause a man, Christian or non-Christian, to kill the 
robber, not only to save the child, but even to save himself 
or to save his purse, but it does not follow that he is right 
in acting thus, or that he should accustom himself or others 
to think such conduct right.” 

Our author points out that “‘ none of us has ever yet met 
the imaginary robber with the imaginary child,” but that 
all the horrors of history have been caused by recourse to 
violence. ‘ There is no moral law with reference to which 
one may not devise a case in which it is difficult to decide 
which is more moral, to disobey the law or to obey it.” 
This last statement is obviously true. The fact that it 
may be contended that a lie is justifiable to save life has 
never been allowed to detract from the merit of truthful- 
ness. 

Count Tolstoi nowhere attempts to minimize the far- 
reaching consequences of the principle which he advocates. 
If the exercise of force is wrong, a Christian has no right 
directly or indirectly to participate in it. As government 
is based on force, he must not take part in governing. 
“The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them, but 
it shall not be so among you.” This does not involve the 
abolition of government nor of anything else, as is often 
erroneously asserted. It calls simply for the abstention of 
the individual from acts which he cannot conscientiously 
perform. Nothing would be abolished until all came to 
that way of thinking. 

One reason that the consequences of non-resistance in 
extreme cases strike us at first as iniquitous is that we do 
not look upon crime as Christ did. When we think of 
murder, we picture to ourselves the sufferings of the victim. 
But Jesus looked deeper. He could afford to relegate these 
pains and sorrows to the background, for he discerned 
something worse. He tells us expressly, “ Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” 
According to him, it is not the killing, but the anger against 
one’s brother, which is the root of the evil. The problem 
with him would be, not how to prevent murder, but how to 
eradicate anger, hatred, from the heart of man. It is per- 
fectly conceivable, when the object of our endeavors is 
thus changed, that in some cases the prevention of crime 
might increase the sum total of hatred to a greater extent 
than the failure to interfere. Itwas in the realm of ideas 
and affections that Christ lived. His kingdom was not of 
this world, and for that reason his servants could not fight 
in his defense. 

It was in humility and submission even unto death that 
Jesus won his great victories, and so his followers, strong 
in their very weakness, overcame the Roman Empire and 
its legions without ever striking a blow. 

Let us not suppose for a moment that there is anything 
feeble or effeminate in non-resistance. In abdicating 
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physical force Tolstoi would only have us fill ourselves with 
a spiritual force which is incompatible with it. The Lord is 
not in the wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but 
in the still, small voice. The Russian writer himself is no 
weakling; tall and broad-shouldered, a veteran of the 
Crimean War, he is the manliest of figures. But if we 
needed proof of the essential strength of the precept, 
‘“« Resist not evil,’ we should find it in one of the letters of 
the symposium in the “‘ Voice.” Colonel Higginson writes 
that the only consistent non-resistant whom he has ever 
encountered was the late William Lloyd Garrison. 

Here, then, we have the typical non-resistant. Is it not 
a coincidence that he should be the one man who in the 
history of our country has, without any exception, ac- 
complished the most for humanity?. At the close of the 
war, when Lincoln was congratulated on having liberated 
the slaves, he replied with much truth that he had only 
been an instrument, but that the moral power of Garrison 
and his followers had done all. 

And posterity has long since decided that. no man ever 
did a man’s work in a manlier way than the non-resistant 
Garrison. 

Nor must it be inferred that Count Tolstoi stands alone 
in Russia, nor that these views of his are: confined to his 
disciples. He is in many respects the mouthpiece of all 
that is best in his dearly loved Russian peasantry, and in 
this lies his chief significance. The peasantry of Russia 
have found a man of character and genius to give voice to 
their deepest feelings and their noblest aspirations. 


Needed Municipal Reform 1 in San 


Francisco 
By Charles H. Shinn 


As the time approaches for the new Charter election in 
San Francisco, the various Citizens’ Leagues, Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs, and other organizations opposed to the 
corrupt rule of the present ring are working harder than 
ever before. Their cause is gaining unexpected strength 
from the increasing waste and extravagance of the city 
officials working under the present Charter. Few cities have 
been plundered more remorselessly, and in none is there 
more immediate need of the revolt of good citizens against 
thieves and swindlers. A few figures will be enough to 
illustrate the financial situation of the municipality. 

The old “ dollar limit,” which a few strong men.and news- 
papers were long able to retain, was the safeguard of San 
Francisco. The dollar limit consisted of a pledge that the 
total amount of money raised for the city’s expenses during 
a fiscal year should not exceed $1 on the $100 of assessed 
valuation—property being assessed at about its selling 
rate. This gave the city about $2,250,000 per annum, 
which, with its other revenues, was sufficient, as experience 
showed, to keep up appearances, except that a costly City 
Hall was being constructed, and in consequence street 
work and sewerage suffered. A few years ago the tax- 
eating brigade succeeded in breaking down the dollar limit 
under the plea that San Francisco needed many improve- 
ments. “ Down with the Silurians!” became the cry, and, 
unfortunately, it carried the elections. City expenses have 
rapidly increased each year, while the appearance of the 
city has been but little imnproved. 

It now costs more to carry on the city of San Francisco 
than it does to run the rest of the State. The tax-rate per 
$100 of assessed valuation has greatly increased in recent 
years. In 1891-2 it was $1.1476; by 1894 it rose to 
$2.1493; the present fiscal year, 1895-6, it actually reached 
the enormous figure of $2.25; and the tax-rate now pro- 
posed for the coming fiscal year, 1896-7, will not be less 
than $3.50, if the office-holders can have their way. 

The enormity of this increase, viewed from the stand- 
point of taxpayers, not tax-eaters, needs no explanation 
except the statement that, according to the theory of, taxa- 
tion in California, $3.50 per $100 of assessment means 
simply 3% per cent., which is more than the net profit on 
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many classes of investments. The direct premium on 
bribery to obtain lower individual assessments is, of course, 
enormous. 

Descending to particulars, here is a city of 300,000 peo 
ple, most admirably situated on a wind-swept peninsula, in 
a healthful and equable climate, where many of the expend- 
itures necessary in Atlantic slope cities are not required, 
where few, if any, of the items of expense cost more than 
elsewhere, and many cost much less. But the expenses of 
the leading city departments have been increased enor- 
mously. 

The County Clerk’s Department in 1890 cost but $72,- 
000 for all expenses; but during the fiscal year now clos- 
ing it had $130,000, and ran in debt. For the coming 
fiscal year this Department asks for $138,000. But one of 
the best experts in San Francisco, Mr. Benjamin Gunn,, 
says, after an exhaustive examination of the business of 
this Department, that it ought to be run for $60,000 per 
annum if taken out of Tammany politics. The Health 
Department, ten years ago, was run for $25,000 per annum ; 
this year it cost $29,000; and now $45,000 is asked for. 
Experts say that $20,000 is sufficient. The Hospital, which 
used to cost $68,000 per annum, cost $80,000 this year, 
and now asks for $95,000. The Street Department, which 


In 1886-7 spent $208,863, received $559,000 this year, and 


now asks for $1,558,180. There is no doubt that San 
Francisco must have better streets, drainage, and sewers. 
But the work is very badly done, and the Department is 
one of the most openly corrupt in the whole city govern- 
ment. It employs twice as many people as a business man 
would employ to do the same work, and it pays each one 
of them twice as much as the ruling rate of wages for 
similar services. The same system is nearly universal, 
and explains a large part of the extraordinary expenses of 
San Francisco government. 

The Park Commission, ten years ago, spent $45,000 per 
annum. This year it has had $300,000, and now asks for 
$365,000. This is chiefly for improvements which can 
well afford to wait until the city is more prosperous. 
Mere maintenance of the Park is all that the taxpayers 
can now afford. 

The annual expenses of the Fire Department have more 
than doubled in ten years; the Police Department now 
wants nearly a million dollars per annum; the Assessor’s 
office, formerly run for $71,000 per annum, now wants. 
$108,000; and the cost of water and light has increased 
from $252,000 to $510,000. The last item is astonishing ! 
Notwithstanding the enormous supply of water in the’ 
mountains, a single corporation has controlled the situa- 
tion, and has tripled the annual cost of water for municipal 
purposes. The gas and electric companies, by combining, 
have doubled the cost of lights. | 

The School Department is the one to which money well 
and wisely spent is the least begrudged. [It received 
$1,000,000 for the present year, but asks for nearly 
$1,600,000 for the next fiscal year—a very large increase. 

To sum up, the tax-rate for the present fiscal year, 
1895-6, is equal to $21.66 for each man, woman, and 
child in San Francisco. In other words, the direct tax. 
produced a sum of about $6,500,000, and in addition to 
this the tax-eaters had something like a million dollars. 
raised by the sale of licenses and in similar ways. The 
expected tax levy for the coming year, 1896-7, will be 
equal to $26.66, producing some $8,000,000, which will be: 
increased by license sales, etc., to close upon $9,250,000... 
Is it any wonder that times are very hard, that the savings- 
banks have reduced their rates, that firms are going into 
bankruptcy every day in the year? Here is a total of 
nine and a quarter million dollars demanded for the 
municipal expenses of this city of 300,000 people. It is 
more than enough to carry on the entire State government 
for two years, as the Legislature generally appropriates 
about $8,000,000 at its biennial sessions, and this last 
amount is undoubtedly extravagant. f 

The best authorities say that the ‘city government ought 
to be carried on in all respects as well as now for $4,500,000 
per annum, from all sources, and that $750,000 of this 
sum could and should be spent for permanent_improve- 
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‘ments. From this simple statement one may see the 
nature of the work cut out for reform clubs; aside from 
the moral issues involved, their aim by adopting the new 
Charter is to substitute systematic government for the 
present irresporisible conglomerate, before which the best 
Mayor in the world would be powerless, and to make pos- 
sible the saving of not less than one-half of the proposed 
tax levy. Having the Australian ballot, it is likely that 
the new Charter can be adopted, by proper efforts and 
thorough organization. Still, it is a fight against our 
Caiifornia Tammany, old in guile and in the well-known 
‘methods of all Tammany rings, so that the battle will not 
be an easy one. Business men are certain to favor the 
new Charter, in the face of this wildly extravagant tax 
levy; and this may prove the turning-point in the whole 


struggle. 
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The Bible and the Child’ 


~The Higher Criticism and the Teaching of the 
Young 


By the Rev. Frank C. Porter, Ph.D. 


Professor in Yale Divinity School 


The question how far the results of the historical criti- 
cism of the Bible should be used in the instruction of 
children is, for those who accept these results, in part a 
question of truth, and in part of expediency ; but it is also 
in part a question of profit, and in this aspect I wish to 
consider it. The historical criticism of the- Bible means 
the use of its books as historical sources; and this means 
that the student does not value the book simply as a book, 
but is looking for something that lies behind the book. 
The question, not indeed of the right—let this be taken 
for granted—but of the worth of criticism, resolves itself, 
therefore, into the question, Which is of greater value, the 
book as a book, or the historical facts and persons behind 
the book? Does critical study take us from the less to the 
greater, or from the greater to the less? If it leads to the 
less, we need not trouble children and the world at large 
with it; if to the greater, we must offer the new treasure 
to all. We cannot accept the historian’s natural answer 
to the question, for his common fault is an over-valuation 
of his work. To be sure, the movement from fiction to 
fact is a movement up, but the movement from /ruth to 
factis a movement down. It does not much matter whence 
Shakespeare got his stories, and how much fact, how 
much fiction, they contain; and the critic, who must ask 
these questions, should not suppose that he is doing the 
greater thing in answering them. Scholars will analyze 
and excavate in the effort to go back of Homer, and decide 
whether he was one or many, and what was fact, what 
fiction, about Troy and its fall. But the story is worth 
more than the fact behind it. It is the universal and the 
eternal in Shakespeare and Homer, not the local and 
temporal, that we wish the child to gain and to love. On 
the other hand, there are great events in human history 
whose significance far surpasses that of their records, so 
that to make our way through records to the facts is to go 
from the less to the greater. 

Is the virtue of the Bible, then, like that of Homer and 
Shakespeare in that it lies in the books as books, or is the 
virtue in the facts behind the books? It is in neither 
alone, but in both in very different degrees ; and upon the 
recognition of this fact the solution of our problem turns. 
It is worth while to let children accompany the historian 
as fast and as far as they can, when the events and per- 
sonalities of which a book tells are more profitable than 
the book itself for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness. But the discovery that every 
book in the Bible has interest and value as a historical 
source should not lead us to suppose that this is the chief 
interest and value of all alike. The historical interest is, 
indeed, now somewhat domineering. It threatens to de- 


~ 1 Previous articles in this series by Dean Farrar, the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, 
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issues of The Outlook for March 21, April 18, May 2,and June 27, respectively. 
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prive us of the free and happy appreciation of story as 
story, of poetry as poetry, in its anxiety to know facts. 
In an age of science we must fight on every hand for our 
esthetic enjoyment, our spiritual appreciation of things as 
they are, because we are so possessed by the passion to 
get back to things as they were, and as they came to be. 

There is in the Bible much story and poetry which is of 
value for*the spirit that is in it more than for the facts that 
are behind it. The Hebrew mind expressed its religious 
sentiments and ideals by preference in imagery and narra- 
tive. The Gospels teach us how effective the parable may 
be as the language of religion. And the parable, in a 
large sense, is much more extensively used in the Bible 
than our prosaic minds readily perceive. There will be, it 
is true, much diversity of opinion regarding the question 
where the story, where the fact, is of greater religious 
value. Religion may demand the actual where art would 
be contented with the ideal. But the case is often clear. 
It is of far more use for us to know the mind of the writer 
of Job than the facts or traditions with which he deals. It 
is in the book that these get their value. Of other poetical 
books of the Old Testament the same is true; of Proverbs, 
of Ecclesiastes, and of the Psalms. Historical questions 
in the case of these books are peculiarly hard, for the very 
reason that their connection with history is so slight. But 
books in the historical form, also, may be more important 
as books than as histories. This is especially true when 
they are not the work of. individuals, but are formed in a 
national tradition and take into themselves the spirit of a 
people’s life. The stories of the beginnings of Israel’s his- 
tory are such products of the Israelitish genius. This is the 
source of their perennial charm. These products of the 
youthful spirit of Israel are, indeed, in our Bible, mixed with 
the work of a later age and a different spirit. One must read 
the prophetic apart from the priestly narratives if he would 
feel the breath of the dawn of the nation’s life. For this dis- 
tinction we are dependent upon the historical critic. Let us 
by all means give to children the advantage of this distinc- 
tion in their reading of the Bible, and let us explain it to 
them when they ask for the explanation or need it. But 
let not the critic spoil for us, young or old, the charm of 
these stories because he does not know how much in them 
is history and how much legend. Let children read them 
as they are, but see that they seize upon their spirit, so 
that if questions of fact afterward arise they may feel 
that their treasure in the story does not depend upon the 
answer. 

But, on the other hand, the Bible records events that are 
in themselves of the greatest religious significance, great 
as evidences of the hand of God in human history, great as 
causes of progress and achievement in the religious life of 
humanity. Such events were the exodus from Egypt, the 
establishment of the kingdom of Israel, its division, the 
fall of Samaria, the captivity and the return of Judah. In 
and through these events great ‘movements of life and 
thought were initiated in which we are still borne onward— 
movements significant not only in their ideal contents, but 
in their historical actuality. Whatever the charm of the 
record, the facts are more impressive, and we are more 
concerned to know the facts as they were than to keep the 
records as they are. Here historical science, in passing 
through the records to the facts, contributes to a larger 
and truer faith in God. When criticism pushes aside the 
overgrowth and brings to light some hidden flower of rare 
beauty, its work is of far greater value to the spirit of man 
than when it proceeds to pull the flower to pieces. Chil- 
dren should be shown the flower, for they cannot find it 
by themselves; but to the deeper knowledge of it loving 
contemplation is a better way than analysis. 

In the events just mentioned certain actors appear—the 
prophets—in regard to whom one hesitates to say whether 
they disclosed the significance of the events, or gave the 
events their significance ; whether the events or these per- 
sonalities were the more immediate work of God. They 
were certainly the supreme flower of Israel’s religious life, 
and it is one of the chief contributions of historical science 
to religious faith that it has given us a closer view of these 
men. Yet, just here where the religious value of historical 
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methods is most evident, it is perhaps hardest to know 
how to make use of them for immature minds. . 
Behind the Book of Isaiah, for example, stands the 
prophet Isaiah, who is greater than the book. Not only 
for history, but for religion, we value the book chiefly as a 
means of acquainting us with one of the greatest of 
the men of faith; and we are ready to do with the book 
whatever will help us to reach the man. But between us 
and Isaiah stands the copyist, and back of him the scribe. 
The Revisers in their preface let us know what hard work 
the. copyists have made us, and how far textual criticism is 
from having undone all their errors in the Old Testament. 
But the scribes have left us a still harder task. Our Book 
of Isaiah is their work, not his. They were wrong in 
ascribing all this material to him. Not only chapters 
40-66, but parts of chapters 1-39, cannot be from Isaiah, 
nor from Isaiah’s age. If we would know him, we must 
set these parts aside—not that they are of less value for 
history or for religion than the rest, but that they are not 


of value in the search for Isaiah. Further, the events with. 


reference to which Isaiah spoke must be known, the back- 
ground of his time, and even what came before and after, 
the sources and effects of his life, if we would know him. 
And, finally, after all this preparation, there is needed that 
sympathetic inward response of soul to soul, by which 
alone one man knows another. So that our knowledge of 
Isaiah is conditioned on the one side by much difficult 
scientific research, and on the other side by our spiritual 
capacity, our inner relationship to him. 

Of these two conditions of the right understanding and 
good use of a book of Scripture, either one may be over- 
estimated. If the condition of scholarship is emphasized, 
we may be forced to some such position as this. Children 
and untrained persons cannot follow the hard path just 
described, even if they have a guide; while the uncritical 
reading of the book will surely lead them astray from the 
true path. It is, therefore, better that they should not read 
the book at all, but should receive its treasures at second 
hand. Let the historical expert, through a highly special 
kind of skilled labor, make his way into the presence of 
the great personalities of Biblical history, and get from the 
vision and contact fresh moral and religious impulses 
which shall become a part of his own personal life. Then 
let him impart this possession to others, not as he gained 
it, but directly, in the language of to-day, and by the 
heightened power of his own personality. This result has 
actually been reached of late by a young German critic. 
But such intervention of the scholar between the Christian 
and his Bible is as intolerable as the Roman Catholic 
intervention of the priest. The learned have, as a matter 
of experience, no such advantage over the unlearned in 
gaining from the Scriptures eternal life. Children* and 
childlike men are not less fitted than others to apprehend 
and appropriate the Christian religion, but, according to the 
testimony of its founder, they are better fitted than the wise. 

This brings us to the other condition for the right use 
of the Bible. If childlike humility and trust alone are 
needed, the question may arise whether historical science 
is at all worth while, whether it does not rather lead one 
aside from the best uses of the book. This, too, has been 
recently maintained in Germany.’ It has been asserted 
that what the Bible, as it is, offers to the simple and true- 
hearted reader is everywhere of far greater value than any- 
thing that historical science, with .all its uncertainties, can 
discover behind the book ; and that the search for the less 
is a positive hindrance to the finding of the greater. 

I believe that in both of these extreme views the diffi- 
culties of the historical process are exaggerated. To be 
sure, path-breakers in the historical field must be rarely 
equipped, but less gifted minds can pursue the path when it 
has once been made, and can recognize the truth of conclu- 
sions which they could never have reached alone. The 
main conclusions of the critical school rest, not on matters 
of philological or archzological detail, but upon considera- 
tions which appeal to the common reason of men; and in 
proportion to their importance and security are their 
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grounds broad and general and capable of popularization. 
The common mind is more and more accessible to scientific 
truths in their large outlines, and its need is measured by 
its capacity. 

On the other hand, it is true that the scientific study of 
the Bible is only preparatory, even when the preparation 
is quite essential, to that inward appreciation, that sympa- 
thetic insight, that response of feeling and will, which is a 
matter of character, not of learning. In the reading of no 
other book does this factor play so large a part. One will 
find in the Bible what he has the moral and spiritual capacity 
to find. Yet the preparation is essential. Historical 
criticism is only the effort to answer the characteristic 
intellectual questions of our age. We cannot and would 
not silence the questions. To children they will be even 
more natural and inevitable than they are to us, and 
children have a right to the best answer we can give. It 
is not in point to say that the past found the spiritual 
treasure of the Bible without asking such questions. For 
our age they are vital questions, and they must have our 
attention, whether we are glad or sorry to give it, if the 
book is to keep its old power and gain new power over 
the heart and will of men. 

‘I would have the child study the Book of Isaiah in such 
a way as to find the man, believing that the sight of the 
man will call forth admiration and love, and will be a 
greater power in the child’s life, making for faith and 
righteousness, than the book as it is could be. 

The heart of the Bible is the Gospels, and here our 
problem centers. Here are books of matchless beauty 
and power, yet behind them stands a person who is greater 
than the books. Historical students cannot but try to go 
back of the books to the person. By a comparison of the 
Gospels with each other, they will look for the actual deeds 
and words of Jesus ; by acomparison of these with each other 
they will search for his ruling thoughts and purposes; bya 
study of his race and age they will seek for the influences 
that determined the outward course of his life and the 
direction and form of his teaching, that they may distinguish 
the new from the old, the inward from the outward, the spirit 
from the form. Yet, after all their efforts to unveil behind 
the Gospels the features of Christ, what they see will depend 
upon what they are, the sight of Christ being still, as it was 
when he was on earth, the testing and the making of char- 
acter. And yet the historical work is a help. The clearer our 
outward vision of Jesus, the easier is the inward approach 
to him, for it is oftener true that intellectual difficulties put 
obstacles in the way of the impulse of the heart toward 
Christ, than that the intellectual view satisfies the mind and 
stills the heart’s impulse. 

Children, then, should not be deprived of the help that 
criticism can give in the study of the Christ of the Gospels. 
Indeed, the teacher who reads the Gospels in their rela- 
tions to one another, and who puts the life-work of Jesus 
in its historical setting, will not be able to teach the 
youngest person without using, directly or indirectly, the 
light derived from these studies. At an early age the life 
and words of Jesus should be studied by the comparison 
of parallel accounts in the different Gospels. The study 
of the Gospels in their individuality should come after- 
wards. The first search is for Christ himself. Let the 
peculiarities of each Gospel be left aside at first, and let 
attention be given to the material common to two or more 
Gospels. The use of Stevens and Burton’s “ Harmony of the 
Gospels for Historical Study,” or of Waddy’s “* Harmony of 
the Four Gospels” * in Sunday-schools is, I believe, advisa- 
ble. The advantages of such comparative study of the 
Gospels aremany. Most obviously it brings us nearer to the 
very words and deeds of Jesus. It suggests the answer to 
many questions that perplex the child’s mind as well as the 
man’s. It imparts the right view of Scripture as a whole, 
freeing the child at the outset from that bondage to the letter 
from which many have broken away only to lose, with the let- 
ter, the spiritual treasure which is nowhere else to be found. 

Further, the child should be taught the outward and 

1 The Revised Version is used in both ; the former gives important lels 
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inward conditions of the life of Christ. He could early 
read such a book as Morrison’s “‘ Jews under Roman Rule ” 
with interest. And the habit of viewing the life of Jesus in 
its historical connections could easily be formed. By such 
a view one’s sense of the uniqueness of Christ is heightened, 
and, on the other hand, the distinction between the form 
and the spirit, between the temporal and the eternal, in 
the earthly life of Jesus is more readily perceived. 

These two things the child should learn—to find Christ in 
the Gospels, and to find the Eternal in Christ. When he 
has done this, he has solved in essence the problem of 
his religious life, and he has solved also in principle the 
lesser problem of the Bible and its use. 

The vision of the person of Christ is the end of all Bibli- 
cal study, and by its relation to the end all else is to be 
understood ; the vision of Christ within, but behind and 
above the Gospels: within, so that he may be found by 
one who reads the Gospels as they are with a childlike 
heart ; but behind, so that if the veil of writing be some- 
what pushed apart, his form will be more fully disclosed ; 
and yet again above, so that when we see him and hear him 
as he was, we still need to translate his words and deeds 
out of the language of a certain age and race into the 
universal language of the spirit, that we may hear him 
speaking not to others but to us. 

It is the great service of the historical criticism of the 
Bible, that of the Old Testament as well as that of the New, 
that it gives help, which is to the modern mind indispensa- 
ble, to the more direct vision and deeper apprehension of 
Christ. One to whom it renders this service will not with- 
hold it from children, and will not do harm by its misuse. 


One Word More’ 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


The contemporary writing which is commonly called 
“decadent ”’ has one quality which is likely to be fatal to 
its permanence—it wears out the reader’s interest. On 
the first reading it has a certain newness of manner, a 
certain unconventionality of form and idea, which catch 
the attention ; but these qualities catch the attention, they 
do not hold it; with each successive reading the spell weak- 
ens until itis entirely spent. We discover that the manner 
which caught us, so to speak, at the start, is either self- 
conscious or tricky ; and both qualities are fatal to per- 
manence. ‘There is nothing so inimical to the highest 
success in art as self-consciousness, and nothing is so soon 
discovered as tricks of style. Itis, of course, both unintel- 
ligent and idle to characterize a considerable mass of writ- 
ing in general terms; but, even with such differences of 
insight and ability as the decadent literature reveals, it has 
certain characteristics in common, and these characteristics 
disclose its essential qualities. They are significant enough 
to furnish a basis for a dispassionate opinion. 

With the revolt against the conventional and the common- 
place, especially on the part of the youngest men, every 
lover of sound writing must be heartily in sympathy. Ina 
time when Edwin Arnold, Alfred Austin, and Lewis Morris 
are gravely brought forward as fit candidates for the laureate- 
ship which Wordsworth and Tennyson held in succession, 
it is not surprising that young men with a real feeling for 
literature fall to cursing and take refuge in eccentricity of all 
kinds. It must frankly be confessed that a great deal of 
current writing, while uncommonly good as regards form 
and taste, is devoid of anything approaching freshness of 
feeling or originality of idea. Its prime characteristic is 
well-bred, well-dressed, and well-mannered mediocrity; of 
contact with life it gives no faintest evidence; of imagina- 
tion, passion, and feeling—those prime qualities out of 
which great literature is compounded— it is as innocent as 
the average Sunday-school publication. It is not without 
form, but it is utterly void. 

That men who are conscious, even in a blind way, of the 
tragic elements of life should revolt against this widespread 
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dominion of the commonplace is matter neither for aston- 
ishment nor regret; if they have blood in their veins and 
vitality in their brains, they cannot do otherwise. The 
responsibility for excesses and eccentricities generally rests 
with the conditions which have set the reaction in motion. 
When men begin to suffocate, windows are likely to be 
broken as well as opened; when Philistia waxes prosperous 
and boastful, Bohemia receives sudden and notable acces- 
sions of population. 

Among English-speaking people at least, it is chiefly as 
a reaction that decadent literature is significant. It is an 
attempt to get away from the mortal dullness of the mass of 
contemporary writing ; an effort to see life anew and feel 
itafresh. In many cases, it is, however, mistaken not only 
in morals, but in method: it confuses mannerism with 
originality, and unconventionality with power. A manner 
may be novel and at the same time bad; one may be 
conventional and at the same time essentially weak. In 
moments of hot and righteous indignation a little cursing of 
the right sort may be pardonable ; but cursing has no last- 
ing quality. 

A revolt against too many clothes, or against a deadly 
uniformity of cut and style, is always justifiable; but 
nudity is not the only alternative ; there is an intermediate 
position in which one may be both clothed avd in his right 
mind. 

Now, there is nothing more certain than that the origi- 
nality of the greater and more enduring books is free from 
self-consciousness, mannerisms, and eccentricity in any 
form. As a rule, the greater the work the greater the 
difficulty of classifying it, of putting one’s hand in the secret 
of its home, of describing it in a phrase. The contrast 
between Shakespeare and Maeterlinck is, in this respect, 
so striking that one wonders how the admirers of the gifted 
Belgian were led into the blunder of forcing it upon con- 
temporary readers. Maeterlinck has unmistakable power ; 
his skill in introducing atmospheric effects, in assailing the 
senses of his readers without awakening their conscious- 
ness that powerful influences are in the air, his genius in 
the use of suggestion, are evident almost at a glance. But 
when one has read “The Intruder” or “ The Princess 
Maleine,” one has, in a way, read all these powerful and 
intensely individual dramas. They are all worked out by 
a single method, and that method is instantly detected. 
Maeterlinck’s manner is so obvious that no one can over- 
look or mistake. With Shakespeare, on the other nand, 
there is the greatest difficulty in discovering any manner 
at all. At his best Shakespeare is magical; there is no 
getting at his way of doing things. His method is so free, 
so natural, so varied, and moves along such simple lines 
that we take it for granted, as if it were a part of the order 
of things. There is a kind of elemental unconsciousness 
in him which gives his artistic processes the apparent ease, 
the fullness and range, of the processes of nature. 

“The great merit, it seems to me,” writes Mr. Lowell 
to Professor Norton, “‘ of the old painters was that they did 
not try to be original. ‘To say a thing,’ says Goethe, 
‘that everybody else has said before, as quietly as if nobody 
had ever said it, ‘Aa? is originality.’” In other words, 
originality consists, not in saying new things, but in saying 
true things. It is for this reason that the great writers 
have no surprises for us; they lift into the light of clear 
expression things that have lain silent at the bottom of our 
natures—things profoundly felt, but never spoken. In like 
manner, originality in form and style is not a matter of 
novelty, but of deeper feeling and surer touch. A piece 
of work which, like a popular song, has a rhythm or manner 
which catches the senses may have a lusty life, but is cer- 
tain to have a brief one. There is nothing “catching” 
or striking, in the superficial sense, in the greater works of 
art. ‘Their very simplicity hides their superiority, and the 
world makes acquaintance with them very slowly. 

A genuine reaction, of the kind which predicts a true 
liberation of the imagination, is only momentarily a revolt 
against outgrown methods and the feebleness of a purely 
imitative art; it is essentially a return to the sources of 
power. It begins in revolt, but it does not long rest in 
that negative stage; it passes on to reconstruction, to 
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creative work in a new and independent spirit. Goethe 
and Schiller went ¢Arough the Sturm und Drang period ; 
they did not stay in it. “The Sorrows of Werther” and 
“‘Goetz” were followed by “Tasso” and “ Faust,” and 
“The Robbers ” soon gave place to “ William Tell.” The 
Romanticists, who made such an uproar when “ Hernani” 
was put on the stage, did not wear long red waistcoats and 
flowing locks; they went to work and brought forth the 
solid fruits of genius. 

The man on the barricade is a picturesque figure, but he 
must not stay too long, or he becomes ridiculous; the in- 
surrection, if it means anything, must issue in a permanent 
social or political order. Even genius will not, redeem 
perpetual revolt from monotony, as the case of Byron clearly 
shows. Revolt is inspiring if it is the prelude to a new 
and better order; if it falls short of this, achievement is 
only a disturbance of the peace. It means, in that case, 
that there is dissatisfaction, but that the reaction has no 
more real power than the tyranny or.stupidity against which 
it takes up arms. The new impulse in literature, when it 
comes, will evidence its presence neither by indecency nor 
by eccentricity ; but by a certain noble simplicity, by the 
sanity upon which a great authority always ultimately rests, 
by the clearness of its insight and the depth of its sym- 
pathy with that deeper life of humanity in which are the 
springs of originality and productiveness. 


One Morning 


By Elizabeth Cumings 


I was thoroughly discouraged, so discouraged that, walk- 
ing among the tombs of the old St. Louis Cemetery, I grew 
almost envious of the quiet dead lying so snugly housed 
from the world of worry. The February sun is often hot 
in New Orleans, and at last, in the shadow of a wall, I sat 
down in an iron chair opposite a tomb bearing the legend 
“Famille Alcide Boutte.” I soon became aware that the 
tomb was, if small, of exquisite marble, beautifully wrought, 
and that but one person as yet lay within it—the respectable 
Alcide himself, who departed this life at the age of forty. 
On each side of the gable were iron hooks on which hung 
natty wreaths in black beads. Above one in pink beads 
was the motto, “ Dieu seul connait mes Regrets.’’ Above 
the other was the same motto in blue. In little niches 
low down were flower-pots in which were artificial bushes, 
very green and white. ‘The lusty pittosporum-tree at one 
side, and the shell-strewn path, as well asthe shining tomb, 
showed nice care. Somewhere a mocker was sweetly sing- 
ing to his mate, and off in the region to the west a reedy 
voice of unmistakable African quality was thrilling and 
winding from major to minor, in indescribable tones ren- 
dering this refrain, ‘‘ Oh, I’ve found the fountain that never 
runs dry.” 

Suddenly steps sounded on the narrow white path, and a 
moment later a short, stout woman in a beautiful India shawl 
and mourning bonnet appeared, followed bya small negro girl 
bearing a basket, in which were arranged a smart bouquet of 
artificial flowers, several small paint-pots, brushes, rags, and 
bottles of turpentine, oil, and water. Madame quickly 
slipped off her shawl and hung it upon the pittosporum, 
chattering the while to the small yellow girl. ‘“ Marvel! 
For once you have brought all safely, Daphne. But you 
must learn not to engage in battle when with me. Yes, I 
cannot wait and watch again.” ‘Then, observing me, her 
tone became reserved, almost ludicrously lugubrious, as she 
added, ‘“‘ Remember, you too will die, and must answer to 
the good God. And if you are good, and live with me al- 
ways, and I outlive you, you shall be buried here. I will 
have your name cut upon the tomb, ‘ Daphne, ma fidéle 
servante.’ ”’ 

Daphne’s voice rose in chromatic protest. “I ain’t no- 
ways aimin’ tur die fo’ nobody. I ain’t noways livin’ tur 
die.” 

‘‘We all die at last, is it not so, madame?” The little 
woman addressed herself to me in confirmation. I gravely 
ncdded, and she continued, cheerfully, “ But life is Sweet. 
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Yes, no matter what our burdens, if we have no bitter load 
here,” she laid her hand upon her heart, “ we enjoy to live. 
Me, I think often, if heaven is more charming than, say, the 
Téche country in May, how charming it must be.” 

Setting her paints and brushes on the top of the low 
tomb beside which I sat, she proceeded to wash off the tin 
plants in the flower-pots. “It is, after all, only what one 
has done one’s self that matters after a time,” she resumed. 
“Tt is wonderful, but what the others do to you—you for- 
get. Ha, ha, ha! Strange, that we forget even to hate 

I remembered my Emerson with a start, and, bethinking 
myself that I might be intruding, half rose to go. 

“ Ah, now, s’asseyez-vous, I beg,” she protested. ‘“‘ Be 
companion to me for a little while. You are, I see, from 
the North, a stranger. One cannot tell how one knows, 
but one knows. By the dress perhaps—such dark, warm 
stuffs are not sold here. Then, the manner is different. 
Calm, yet curious, at the newness, I suppose. Then you 
have fairer skins. Not so much sun and outdoors, and 
English grandmammas. Ha, ha, ha! N’est-ce-pas vrai ?” 

The plants were dry. She began retouching the white 
artemisias. ‘‘ Then, there is a reserve. Me, what I think 
is all at my tongue’s end. Think you not this will be 
su-perb when it is finish} ” she held the pot off and eyed 
it critically at arm’s length. I told her, as in duty bound, 
it was very pretty. ‘“ My Alcide would find it per-fec’, ” 
she said, satisfied. “ Ah, how much I misshim! It is now 
ten years since he is décédé. Years fly so fast! It was 
the war killed him. You people from the North find we 
talk always of the war here. But it was such a fact énorme 
here we cannot help it. My Alcide was of a delicate mind.” 
She spread out her hands expressively. “ The troubles of 
the surrender ef-fec’ his heart. It was then begin our 
troubles of money. Before the war I never think of money. 
Only of what I want. Ha,ha! I was youngthen. It is 
now a long while ago.” She held up her work-worn hands. 
“TI have thought a great deal about money since.” 

For lack of a better topic, I spoke of the artificial plant. 
‘*T see many of those plants here,” I said, and fortunately 
made no comment. 

“Ah, madam, they have been my fortune,” said my new 
acquaintance, joyously. ‘“‘ ‘They have drive away the wolf 
this many year. You see, when we lose all, my Alcide lose 
all courages. We live far up on St. Charles Street, in a 
big house with many servants. With freedom, all, all, 
save ole Mom Julée, run away. Just go. My husband, 
he have no money, and I, I have only pride. He went 
forth, and visited, and visited. Me, I go without till I mos’ 
starve, and then I begin to sell my jewels. Ole Abram 
Isaacs he give me very good price. I live on a ring three 
months. On a brooch five months. Mom Julée make the 
money go a long way. Then I sell furnitures to Moses 
Baum. Moses was hard as marble. He never pay much. 
But one, two, three year go by, and we grow poorer and 
poorer, and the clothes wear out, and I go to St. Roche 
and make many novenas, and to the Cathedral and pray to 
the blessed Mother of God, asking, What can I do? My 
Alcide he can do nothing. And—well, well, he never ask 
nobody. He visit his cousins, of whom he had many. But 
one day, it was when our government was all in the hands 
of the blacks, and those men they call the carpetbag, well, 
I think of a sudden, I can make artificial flowers. It was 
in Paris I learn, and just for fun. It was like now, Feb- 
ruary, and Easter came in March. I run, I fly to see the 
Rougon fréres. I know M’sieu Jean since we were chil- 
dren down by the Bayou St. John. I say to him, ‘ Me, I 
have my India shawl left. My mother give it to me for 
my nuptial present. It is worth two thousand dollars. 
Will you take it as securities, and let me have certain mus- 
lins? I am going to try somethings. I am going to make 
artificial flowers. If I not succeed, you have the shawl.’ 

Stephanie,’ said he—my name is Stephanie—‘ Steph- 
anie, I will trust you.’ Never will I forget that! ‘ You 
keep your shawl. I will let you have all you need, and 
we shall see. It will be time to think of the shawl later.’ 

“ My feet not touch the ground. That very night I sit 
up till two o’clock, I make a wreath of strawberry blossoms 
that might draw the bees. Mom Julée say they ‘most 
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smelled. Well, well! My Alcide was gone with his cousin 
Armand to Chef Menteur shooting and fishing. I have all 
my time. I make twelve dozen of.wreaths for the first 
communion, all white, and twelve bouquets, just to try, all 
of lilies-of-the-valley. I sell my last bit of silver, and buy 
big green boxes. The day all is ready, my Alcide re-turn. 
He have two fish for me, and ten bécasse. He was ready 
to weep, he was that discourage. But I cry, ‘ Have cour- 
ages, my Alcide!’ Then I reveal my work. I say, ‘ You, 
dear Alcide, shall share my triumph over the devouring 
wolf so long just before our doors. You shall go with me, 
and carry the big boxes.’ 

*** Me!’ he cried, ‘ me, carry boxes! Nevair! I will die 
first!’ Then I reason ‘and persuade him. I tell him how 
people will say, ‘ Behold that big Creole who makes his 
little wife earn his bread! And is not work, and even 
carrying boxes, better than long, long visits upon cousins 
who do not want to see you?’ 

“ At last he was persuade, and he say, ‘ Stephanie, I will 
go,’ and he make a long groan. Men are not so reason- 
able as women. No. But they must be endured, as they 
are. The good God willed it. We set forth, my Alcide 
with most of the boxes. Me, I carry the small ones holding 
the bouquets. If any one meet us, my Alcide want to run 
into stairways and doorways to hide. But I, I hold my 
head high, and say, ‘ Bon matin.’ I beg my Alcide to 
visit the brothers Boussout, since he know them well. 
‘But what shall I say?’ he cried. ‘ How shall I begin?’ 

“T say, ‘Have courages, Alcide! Just say, “ Bon matin, 
M’sieu Cesar, or M’sieu Alphonse,’ and then say, “ I want 
to show you what my wife has been doing.” Then remove 
a box cover. Voila! All easy.’ 

“He groan and shake his head, and say he rather die, 
but I tell him to have courages. We must begin. Me, I 
go to the big Jew place, Rosenbloom and Roth. I have 
some wreaths and bouquets in my green boxes, and M’sieu 
Roth coming down the steps meet me and scowl. I go 
straight up to him, and, my heart throbbing, say, ‘I wish 
to show you something. It will cost you nothing to look, 
and it may interest you, since Easter is coming.’ 

“ *Well, well,’ said he, and turned back. His eyes 
shone like black beads when he see what I have, and he 
rub his long nose. ‘ They are fine,’ said he. ‘I will 
take ten dozen wreaths and five dozen bouquets, and I 
would like them as soon as convenient.’ 

“T fly up Canal Street to find my Alcide. I see him 
hiding in a doorway in Exchange Alley. I ask him what he 
has done. ‘Nossings!’ cried he. ‘I have no chance to 
show the things to the Boussouts. I am ashamed to live.’ 

“When I tell him what I have done, he is surprise. I 
compel him to go with me to the brothers. I find M’sieu 
Czsar, I spread before him my wreaths. I say, ‘ Just look, 
my friend; it is without price,’ and he, he cry, ‘ Trés 
beau!’ over and over, and he order—what you think? 
twelve dozen! ‘Twelve dozen, and eight dozen bouquets! 
My feet did not feel the banquettes as I sped home—me, 
who until the war had never walked outside my garden. 

“«* This is all very well before Easter,’ said my husband. 
‘ Mais aprés!’ 

“““<Tf we take care of zow, the affairs of next month will 
take care of themselves,’ I cried. But all that night I 
lay awake thinking of his words, ‘ Mais aprés.’ The next 
morning I go forth, and sell all the furnitures in our house 
save that in the kitchen, and our bedroom, and Mom 
Julée’s bits of things. There was not much left, but Moses 
Jacobs give me five hundred dollar. He is fairer to me 
than Moses Baum. Then I run to pay good Jean Rougon. 
‘It is not necessary to be in a hurry,’ said he. 

“*Tt is,’ said I. ‘I am going to ask you to trust me 
again.’ 

“‘T hire six girls, and turn my parlor into a workroom. I 
instruct, and plan, and finish by day. By night I think, 
‘Et apres.’ But one day is the funerals of pretty Josie 
Cousin, and I take time to go. I say to myself, ‘I am 
still human. I will pay respect to my friends.’ They 
had grown poor—so poor the coffin had to be of pine 
covered with white cotton cloth, as is the custom. Around 
the edge were pinned orange-leaves overlapping. The 
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grandmother did that. You have seen it, perhaps. As I 
gaze, reflecting upon life, and now and then saying a prayer 
for the soul of the departed one, I suddenly saw that coffin 
surrounded by tiny bouquets, petites cocardes you under- 
stand, all white and green, and as possible cheap. I go at 
once that evening to see M’sieu Thibidoux, what you call 
the under-taker. 

“He scratch his head when I tell him my idea.”” Ma- 
dame illustrated in the most amusing manner. ‘‘ I—wish 
I could see one,’ said he, cautiously. He was quite an 
old Creole man, and not like new things. 

“* That is co-rec’,’ I admit, and I bring him the cocardes 
the very nex’ day. He have taste, did M’sieu Thibidoux, 
and he ex-claim, ‘ We shall set a fashion! I foresee it.’ 

“We did. I could not fill my orders. Then I invent 
these.” She touched the artificial plants caressingly. 

“ You prospered straight on from the beginning, I hope ?” 
I ventured. 

“Yes. Of course we had our bad times. There was 
the great taxes which forced me to give up my home on St. 
Charles Street and to go and live in the old house of my 
grandmére on Royal Street. And there were other things. 
I had my shawl in pawn several times, but it always came 
back to me. It isnow my mascot, I am alone, to be sure, 
now, but there is my work, and the many who suffer. I 
love to live, and I am not afraid, since I have learned so 
well the good God always provides for those who have 
courages.”’ 

She sifted some sort of twinkling powder over the tin 
artemisia, and it sparkled as if withdew. A slight sound 
caused us toturn. It was Daphne lying very flat upon a 
low tomb a few steps away, and snoring. 


“ She told you all her story? Not a bitof it,” said Mrs. 
Sayles, when I returned to my boarding-place. “ Alcide 
Boutte went off and lived five years with a yellow woman, 
and when he was sick and helpless, and she had deserted 
him, his wife went for him and took him home and nursed 
him till his death. She not only supported him by her 
flower-making, but his parents. Courage! she has had 


the courage of a thousand. And she is now losing her 
sight, but no one has ever heard her complain.’ 


Vanishing Illusions’ 
By John Watson, D.D. 


Many ails of this life are so visible and full-bodied that 
every person acknowledges their existence and offers his 
sympathy to their victims, but some are so intangible and 
shadowy that people without imagination doubt their reality 
and treat any one who has had experience of them as if he 
had seen a ghost. If our neighbor has lost a relative, or 
has shares in a bankrupt bank, or is suffering from a pain- 
ful disease, or even is crossed in love, we at once appreci- 
ate the situation, and give him such aid as we can in his 
straits. He has established a claim on our charity, and no 
one calls his distress whimsical or affected. Suppose he 
be cast down within his heart for reasons less easy to put 
in words. Because he is a true lover of art, and yet must 
be a clerk. Because he has the gift of song, and has to 
teach little boys arithmetic. Because he had dreams of 
friendship, and they have mocked him. Because he had 
schemes of philanthropy, and has to toil for daily bread. 
Because he expected rest in religion, and, behold, a sword. 
This man should be very careful in whom he places his con- 
fidence, and should have modest expectations of sympathy. 
If he be not laughed at as a fantastic person, he will be 
considered the creator of his own misery, by the run of 
people, and will be reminded that the world has enough 
actual trials without adding a crop of afflictions that are 
quite unreal. 

People who have never been conscious of any ideals, 
and who therefore are safe against all disillusions, can 
hardly enter into his bitterness who has toiled up a long 
ascent in hope of the view at the top, and has only faced 
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another hill, who has run for a crown and seen it crumble 
to dust in his hands. How this man imaged the days that 
were to be, the works he was to do, the pure joy he was to 
drink! How for the joy set before him he endured many 
a cross, beat down many a temptation, held the world at 
arm’s length! And his reward? As it seems, nothing. 
He has been deceived, defrauded, befooled ; he is set forth 
as a warning to all who cherish ideals, as a sermon to hold 
the imagination well in hand. Better to trudge along one’s 
road, without thinking of the horizon. Wiser to forget that 
life has any perspective, and to see it as a flat surface of 
immediate duty. The prosaic people have chosen the 
better part, if they be as matter-of-fact as they would have 
us believe, and if they have any portion for the soul; of 
which one is by no means sure. Better have fo ideals 
that we may have no rude awakenings, since blighted hopes 
are worse to bear than lost possessions, and withered hearts 
than empty homes. 

This advice has only one fault; it is a counsel of per- 
fection, since no arguments of prudence or utility can purge 
human hearts of their secret dreams. As some smoke- 
grimed house in a crowded street may contain half a dozen 
pictures of the great period, so you cannot be sure that 
there is one commonplace man or woman without some 
cherished illusion. This hard-worked general servant, with 
only her day out and Sunday for bits of blue in her gray 
sky, she anticipates her own house—three rooms, but her 
home. More washing of dishes, yes, but her own dishes 
now. Yon mother, weighed down by the care of a young 
family and harassed by petty cares, sees her boys arising 
to call her blessed. That keen business man, the very 
scorn of sentiment, hopes by and by to have his cottage in 
the country, with old-fashioned roses over the door. ‘Tis 
all very absurd, if you please, but ‘tis a fact to be acknowl- 
edged and not to be changed. It is one of the whims of 
human nature, and cannot be eliminated till we be-all taken 
down to the foundation, and rebuilt on a sound, practical 
plan, without emotion, imagination, vision, withgut faith, 
hope, spirituality. Which will take some time in doing, 
and is not going to be attempted in this life, nor even 
perhaps in the life to come. 

Something, of course, may be done to starve ideals, and 
to reduce us all to a level of safety and dullness. Books of 
poetry ought to be placed under lock and key, for no one can 
estimate the damage done by such writings. Consider what a 
lift has been given to the soul and on what romantic quests 
it has been sent by the “Idylls of the King,” by “ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,’’ by Wordsworth’s sonnets, by Burns’s songs. 
Nor is history absolutely harmless, because some inflam- 
mable youth might be set on fire by Motley’s ‘“ Dutch 
Republic ” or Carlyle’s “ French Revolution”! Biography 
is dull enough, and yet who would guarantee that the life 
of Gordon might not lead to some foolish scheme of sac- 
rifice!- Literature in all her departments, except pure 
mathematics and science, has been a foolish, doting foster- 
mother of illusions. Given a book, and anything may 
happen in the way of inspiration; given a personality, 
and some Peter may leave all to follow him. Nature her- 
self is a conspirator, for only after precaution has been 
taken to refrigerate the soul should one see a sunset or a 
sunrise ! 

What dangerously increases the charm and force of illu- 
sions is the evident sympathy of the Bible. It is, from 
beginning to end, a record of radiant hopes cloudéd, of 
great adventures fruitless, of fond imaginations disap- 
pointed, as it seems to flesh and blood. Abraham left his 
own country and his father’s house to obtain an unseen 
land, and died having possessed nothing of Canaan save 
Sarah’s grave. The Hebrews set out from Goshen for a 
land flowing with milk and honey, and perished in the 
wilderness. The nation chose a king with vast enthusiasm, 
and the kingdom ended in disruption and disaster. The 
prophets depicted the glory of the Messianic age when the 
nations should go up to Jerusalem, and instead thereof the 
Holy City was laid in ruins. The Apostles expected to. sit 
on thrones with Jesus in his kingdom, and were put to death 
by the sword. The early Christians Jooked unto the clouds 
of heaven to see Jesus coming in hisfpower, and for twenty 
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centuries there has been no sign. How the human heart 
has heen excited, gladdened, misled, by the book which is 
as the shining of God’s face ! 

The story of the* Bible has’ been repeated within the 
soul, for manifestly this charge of sustained illusion can 
also be brought against the experiences of religion.. God 
reveals himself to us in some act of providence or gracé, 
and we set out on his pursuit—who seems afterwards ever 
to elude our soul, ever to be just beyond our grasp. We 
fling ourselves in penitence upon the divine mercy, and 
hear an inward voice bidding us go into peace, and we 
enter that day on the longest, bitterest, hardest conflict of 
our life with sin and self. Magnificent promises embolden 
us to ask of God whatsoever we will, and the answers 
come long afterwards, and as something we never desired. 
Jesus calls us to the noblest service and speaks of a re- 
ward, and all any one ever obtained this side of the grave 
has been labor, opposition, agony. Our souls picture a 
heaven of splendid circumstances and unbroken rest, and 
heaven will most likely be the beginning of a new service. 
Never was there any faith so beautiful as that of Jesus, 
never one has been so unsubstantial. 0 . 

But ordinary life is only another illustration of illusion 
from our first day of consciousness to our death. The 
child builds his castles in the air and tells his fairy tales, 
and we smile at the young dreamer. Why should we, who 
are all such castle-builders, such prolific makers? The 
lad bears the discipline and restraint of school, for the 
hope of freedom and power before him. How dangerous 
a liberty, how poor an authority, when they come! The 
young workman in trade or business, in art or letters, tries 
to perfect himself in detail that he may achieve something 
by and by, and twenty years later he is not satisfied. The 
man of middle age bends his neck to the yoke that he 
may the sooner enter on his well-earned rest, and when it 
is eventide he lives again in the efforts of his children. 
Life is ever an ambition; never a possession. ‘The pur- 
suit of the ideal is not really a craze of certain minds, it is 
the necessity laid on us all; illusion is not one of the dis- 
abilities of life, it is a principle of Providence. 

This principle exp/ains life, clearing up some very per- 
plexing mysteries and changing a riddle into a design. 
There is a world of difference between delusion and illu- 
sion. If life were so arranged that we should be led on in 
search of El Dorado, and should perish miserably having 
received nothing, then had we been cruelly wronged, and 
the evil-doer had been God. Upon those terms one could 
not believe in God, one must bea pessimist and an athe- 
ist. But if we be skillfully tempted to dig for gold in our 
neglected vineyard, not that we may find gold, which would 
be a doubtful blessing, but that we may gather every year 
rich clusters of the vine, then we have received beyond our 
expectations, and this good thing has come from God. 

Our principle also deautifies life, for it suggests the ten- 
derness and thoughtfulness of our heavenly Father. For 
there are two methods of government, one by compulsion 
and one by allurement, and it is a proof of the divine wis- 
dom and goodness that at every step of life we are invited, 
not threatened. Prizes are continually held before our 
eyes, and we are strengthened to endure by the joy set 
before us. For the heritage of manhood a child does not 
complain of pupilage; for the achievement of success a 
young man welcomes risk and peril; for the sweetness of 
rest a man accepts the hardships of labor. So we are 
helped up the steep way that leadeth to the stars, ever 
refreshed with a new hope, ever discovering a new horizon. 

And this principle assures us of the real gain of life. It 
may seem as if we were getting nothing; in reality we.are 
heirs of everything. What a boy gains at school is not a 
medal, but knowledge. What he earns in after years is not 
wealth, but character. What a Christian receives from 
faith is not an escape from punishment, but the gift of ever- 
lasting life. What Abraham obtained in the end was not 
the land of Canaan, but God himself, the strength and por- 
tion of the human soul. For illusions are like the bright 
and fragrant spring blossom which is scattered on the 
ground, but leaves behind it the sure earnest of a golden 
autumn. 
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Literature in South America 


By Rollo Ogden 


It is at first sight a little puzzling that a literature of 
such extent as actually exists in South America to-day 
should be almost entirely unknown in this country. The 
reason cannot be that it is embodied in a foreign language. 
Spanish, it is true, is little read among us, yet the most 
notable writers of Spain find translators and a market in 
the United States. More than that, South American books 
are almost as rare in Spain as here, and when the leading 
Spanish critic, Juan Valera, set himself a few years ago to 
making known to his countrymen some of the literary 
workers in the former Spanish possessions across the 
Atlantic, he was like one exploring an unknown continent. 

The real reason is to be found in the lack of diffused 
education, and the limited number of the reading classes, 
in South America as a whole, and in the condition of the 
book trade in that part of the world. Those who read 
at all are much fewer, both absolutely and in proportion to 
the population, than in the United States or in almost any 
‘country of Europe. For the few who do read, the abun- 
diance and cheapness of foreign literature in pirated editions 
make an alluring bid, and the native author is in danger of 
being overlooked. French literature conquered Spain in 
the beginning of this century more thoroughly than Napo- 
leon ever did, and is only just now suffering some dethrone- 
ment; from Spain it went out to overrun her ancient 
colonies, and among them founded a dominion which is 
scarcely shaken to this day. More than that, indigenous 
writers have had to contend with the prestige of the more 
distinguished authors of Spain. The lack of anything like 
an international copyright makes it easy for the works of 
men who have a fame as wide as the reach of the Spanish 
language to be put on sale in South America at prices 
with which native productions find it impossible to compete. 
German publishers have sinned grievously in this respect— 
one firm in particular, that of Brockhaus, having most 
shockingly pirated some of the best-known Spanish writers. 
Immense numbers of unauthorized reprints of Trueba’s 
works, for example, have been sold in Spanish America, 
from which he never received a penny. It is pleasant to 
know, however, that a project of some of his South Ameri- 
can admirers to buy him a home for his old age came to 
cheer his last days. 

Such conditions as these really prevent the existence of 
a regular book trade in South America. On this subject 
the late Argentine Minister to this country, himself an 
author of note, says, in the course of a private letter to the 
writer : “‘ The great difficulty, in my opinion, is to establish 
the sale and circulation of Spanish-American books as an 
article of commerce. . . . The greater part of the Spanish- 
American editions are very limited, and are sold only 
within a single country, for there is no book trade; there 
are no publishers who print books on their own account 
and as a business.” Thus it is, he adds, that many impor- 
tant writings go unpublished, “ because not every one has 
the money to print his own books, or the time to waste 
in unproductive labor.” In keeping with this is the fact 
‘ that many volumes of South American authorship are 
printed in Paris or Madrid or Barcelona—or even New 
York. It is simply a question of getting a job of printing 
done at the lowest rates, and not at all a question of 
securing a publisher and access to the channels of the 
book trade. 

In the face of such a state of things, with the certainty 
that an adequate pecuniary return can be looked for by no 
writer, even the most successful, with most of the motives 
of literary fame taken away, the existence in every South 
American country of a small but enthusiastic and trained 
band of literary workers—poets, novelists, historians, philos- 
ophers, jurists—is a most astonishing thing. It witnesses 
strikingly to the survival of the old literary tradition of 
Spain. The decades in which Spanish ideals were most 
powerfully impressed upon the New World were the age 
when Spain was at the head of the literature of Europe, as 
well as in the front rank of power and civilization. From 
the first there existed among the Spanish emigrants and 
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colonists a love for scholarship and letters. It lived in 
the pure air on the heights of the Andes, and it survived 
the fevers and miasms of Central America. Relations with 
the literary authorities of the mother country were as 
speedily,established as with the political administration of 
affairs. Little offshoots of the Spanish Academy began to 
appear here and there across the Atlantic, and to perpetu- 
ate, in their miniature way, the solemn functions of legis- 
lating in matters literary. This enthusiasm for literature 
was inevitably, in those early days, a pure, unselfish flame, 
the rewards of authorship being to be found only in the 
consciousness of work well done, and in the approval of a 
few kindred minds, with perhaps the possibility of that 
rare distinction, winning the notice of the Royal Academy of 
Spain ; and it is undoubtedly to this early impetus that 
the existence of a like spirit to-day is due. 

At any rate, it does exist. In the most unlikely spots 
you will find an “ Ateneo,” holding regular discussions and 
preserving the literary tradition after the manner of its 
prototype in Madrid. Inthe most unpromising surround- 
ings a “ Society of Writers and Artists” will have its meet- 
ing-place, its stated gatherings, its hospitable welcome for 
any chance traveler who may evince a desire to frequent 
with those who love the life of the spirit. A sort of liter- 
ary tournament or jousting is kept up in the Spanish fash- 
ion, and laurel wreaths and bay-leaves (the prizes really 
amount to little more) are given to successful essayists and 
poets. One might lately read of such a literary contest in 
Honduras—Honduras, which suggests to the average Ameri- 
can only swamps and fever and revolutions. Greetings to 
and from the older sister literary societies in Spain go 
back and forth in stately phrases, and rare is the great 
literary event in Spain that is not participated in by some 
son of greater Spain across the sea. At the coronation of 
Zorrilla as national poet of Spain, a personal representative 
of Dom Pedro was present to convey Brazilian congratula- 
tions, and a delegate from the leading literary society of 
Caracas had a place accorded him in the pageant. This 
solidarity of race and language still holds her old colonies 
to Spain with clasping links that do not break with time or 
the turns of politics. It is the resolute contention of 
Valera, in his valuable “ Cartas Americanas,”’ that the lit- 
erature of Spanish America is a part of the literature of 
Spain; and the facts warrant the assertion. In like man- 
ner the most recent historian of Brazilian literature acknowl- 
edges that it is but a rivulet going to make up the main 
stream of the great Portuguese literary movement. 

Coming a little closer to the actual productions of Span- 
ish-American writers, it might be fair to say that the total 
literary result is made up of about seventy-five parts of 
poetry, fifteen parts of fiction, five parts of history, and the 
rest of criticism and technical writing. There is no doubt 
that South American literature drops into poetry with a 
fatal facility. Valera admits that it may fairly be accused 
of “ exuberance in its lyric poetry,” but thinks that symp- 
toms of improvement are already visible, “a part of the sap 
which is now employed in lyric compositions going to vivify 
other branches of the tree of knowledge.”’ And he goes 
on to cite some of the names of Spanish-Americans who 
are “skillful, industrious, and successful cultivators of 
criticism, jurisprudence, history, geography, linguistics, 
philosophy, and other severe studies.”” Such a change of 
tendency unquestionably exists, and it must be considered 
as a sign of promise for the future. 

For anything like a complete outline of the actual literary 
movement of South America the writer has neither the 
knowledge nor the space at his disposal. Some parts of 
the field have already been well worked. A good deal has 
appeared in English about the literature of Mexico, in the 
writings of Bishop Janvier, and, notably, Bishop Hurst. 
One or two Cuban authors have been introduced to the 
American public—two at least of Heredia’s poems having 
been translated by Bryant. Perhaps a better idea of what 
is being done in South American literature can be given 
by a few details about the writers of a single country than 
by scattering remarks about the whole subject. For this 
purpose I will choose the Argentine Republic. That coun- 
try probably surpasses most of the other republics of South 
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America in the extent of its literary productions, yet what 
is true there is measurably true elsewhere. I am indebted 
to Sefior Quesada, formerly Argentine Minister at’ Wash- 
ington, for much information on this point. 

Among Argentine historians figure an ex-President of 
the Republic, General Bartolomé Mitre, the author of several 
volumes, as well as of many monographs, and of some 
very important studies in American bibliography; Vicente 
F. Lopez, Minister of Finance, whose standard history of 
his own country has been published in eight volumes, and 
whose work on the native races has been printed in French ; 
Luis L. Dominguez; Minister Quesada himself, who has 
written many volumes of history and travels, as well as 
criticism; Manuel R. Trelles, and a half-dozen others. 
At least ten writers have published their collected works, 
of whom one, Santiago Estrada, has been most highly 
praised by the leading critics of Spain, on the occasion of 
the appearance of his eight volumes recently printed in 
Barcelona. In poetry, besides the great historical names 
of Echeverria, Balcarce, and Marmol, there must be con- 
sidered Olegario Andrade, who died but a few years ago, 
and whose poems won the enthusiastic praise of Valera, 
in his first volume on South American literature; Carlos 
Guido Spano, Juan Maria Gutierrez, Ricardo Gutierrez, 
J. C. Varela, and very. many others. A host of names 
could be cited as authors of travels and novels. Special- 
ists appear in works on bibliography, archeology, editions 
of the classics, and international law; in the latter depart- 
ment, Carlos Calvo, author of “ Le Droit International,” in 
five volumes, and “ Dictionnaire du Droit International,” 
is an acknowledged authority. A large number of literary 
reviews and of scientific and technical journals witness to 
the literary activity of the La Plata Republic. In 1887 there 
were published 452 papers and periodicals of all sorts, 
and the “Anuario Bibliografico” corresponding to the 
same year counts up 899 books and pamphlets published 
in the course of 1886, having to do with science, travels, 
literature, law, etc. This quantity of literary production, 
as Minister Quesada well says, is no proof of high quality, 
but it is a proof of intellectual activity. 

It may be worth while to give the titles of a few books 
relating to the whole subject or a part of it, which may be 
of service to any who may care to look more into the 
matter for themselves: 

“Poesfas de la América Meridional. Coleccionados por 
Anita J. De Wittstein. E. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1874.” 
“ Escritores espafioles é hispano-americanos. Por M. Cafiete, 
Madrid, 1884.” “Escritores y poetas sud-americanos. Por 
Francisco Sosa. Mexico.” “Historia de la Literatura en 
Nueva Granada. Por José Marfa Vergara y Vergara. Bogota, 


1867.” “Galerfa de poesfas de los mejores poetas de la Amé- 
rica del centro. Por Ramon Uriarte. Guatemala, 1888.” “La 
Poésie Castillane Contemporaine (Espagne et Amérique). Par 


Boris de Tannenberg. Perrin et Cie, Paris, 1889.” Cartas 
Americanas. Por Juan Valera. Fuentes y Capdeviile, Madrid, 
1889.” “Nuevas Cartas Americanas. Por Juan Valera. Fer- 
nando Fé, Madrid, 1890.” 


An Initial Party 
By Mae Myrtle Cook 


Grace Smith gave an initial party to about thirty of us young 
people last week, and we all enjoyed it so much that I| think per- 
haps some other party of young people may like to know of it. 

The invitations were very odd-shaped affairs, being cut out in 
form of Grace’s monogram. Her initials are G. A.S. They 
were united in a very pretty monogram, which was then painted 
in three shades of purple upon the folder to be used as the invi- 
tations; it was very pretty. Upon opening the invitation one 
read as follows: 

“G. A. S, requests the pleasure of the presence of J. K. L. at 
an initial party on Friday evening next.” 

Of course we all wondered what an initial party was, but, 
although we besiege! Grace with questions, all the satisfaction 
we got was the answer, “ Wait and see.” Our curiosity was 
wrought up to the highest pitch, and when the evening appointed 
came not one of those invited was missing. After a short time 
Grace asked us all to find seats. Then, handing her brother 
Frank a bunch of cards with pencils attached, she said: 

“ Now, while Frank is:supplying you with cards and pencils, 
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I will explain to you what is desired of you. You will notice that 
at the left of each card is a column of figures. Now|! have here 
a list of questions, one for each number on yourcards. As I 
ask these questions you will answer each in just three words, 
using as the initial letters of each answer the three initials at 
the head of your paper. Do you all understand ?” 

But as some were a little doubtful, she explained that the 
initials of each person present would be found on some one of 
the cards, and that no person could have the card containing his 
or her own initials. It happened that one or two had received 
cards with their own initials, but they exchanged with others, 
and soon all were settled down waiting for the questions. 
Grace took her place with us, and her mother read off the ques- 
tions, which we were given just three minutes each to answer. 
A great deal of laughing and much knitting of brows went on 
as we puzzled over the answering of the questions, without using 
other than the given initials. There were fifteen of the ques- 
tions, as follows: 

1. What is your name? 
2. Describe yourself. 
3. How old are you? 
4. What are you doing? 
5. Where do you live? 
6. What is your greatest fault ? 
7. What is your favorite fad? 
8. What is your present occupation? 
9. What do you intend to be? 
10. What is your favorite article of food? 
11. What are you wearing at present? 
12. Who is your favorite author ? 
13. Shall you ever marry? 
14. What is your best quality? 
15. What is your favorite flower? 

Of course the first question was easily answered, as we knew 
each other’s names so well, but the rest were difficult to answer — 
sensibly. 

When the questions were all answered, the cards were ex- 
changed until each person held that containing his or her own 
name. Mrs. Smith then read the first question, and the answers 
as written on the cards were read in succession; then she read 
the second, and so on, until all the answers were given. 

It was very amusing, and the absurdity of some of the an- 
swers, and the undeniable cleverness of others, together with the 
grammatical construction of others, kept us laughing constantly. 
Some were very good and especially applicable, and of these | 
give a few, in order to show what ordinary young people can 
do in a very short time with a really somewhat difficult game. 

Frances Orton Franklin, a gay, popular girl, was described as 
“ Fond Of Flirting,” her greatest fault was “ Fooling Old Fo- 
gies,” her present occupation “ Following Of Fashions,” and her 
favorite fad “ Finding Other Fellows.” 

Our young hostess, a pleasant girl with artistic tastes, was 
said to have for a fad “ Giggling And Singing,” her best quality 
was a “Groping After Sacrifice,” her favorite food “Grapes 
And Sausages,” and she was to be a “ Great Artist, Sir.” 

George W. Dean, the studious boy, was described as a 
“ Grave Wise Donkey,” he “ Grew Wiser Daily,” was to become 
a “Great, Wealthy Doctor,” and his favorite author was the 
“ Gentle, Witty Dickens.” 

Inez Lilian Yothers was an “ Idle, Lazy Youngster,” and 
when asked if she would marry, replied, “ It’s Leap Year.” 

Will F. Allen’s favorite food was “Well-Fried Alligators,” 
his favorite flower “ White-Flowering Asters,” he wore “ Well- 
Fitting Attire,” his age was “ Warranted Fifteen Ages.” 

Supper was now announced, and we all trooped out to the 
dining-room. At each plate was a dainty card bearing a mono- 
gram, and each guest must search for his or her own place as 
thus indicated. 

After supper the time was variously employed with games, 
one of which was very much enjoyed on account of its novelty: 
It was played after the plan of the childish game of “I know 
something that begins with ” a certain letter. Only this time the 
leader said : 

“Who is the ‘Jolly White Ragpicker’?” also announcing | 
that it was the name of a favorite poet. 

After much guessing it was correctly announced to be James 
Whitcomb Riley. Some of the others were: 

Scotch Rustic Child—S. R. Crockett. 

Greatly Celebrated—Grover Cleveland. 

Eccentric Writing Woman—Ella W. Wilcox. 

Reckless Bard—Robert Browning. 

Lovable Modern Author—Louisa M. Alcott. 

Hypercritic Skeptic—Herbert Spencer. 

Engaging Evangelistic Helper—E. E. Hale. 

The time passed so pleasantly that we were all surprised to 
find that it was growing late, and we departed, assuring our 
hostess that we had enjoyed our evening greatly. 
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Books and Authors 


The Life to Come’? 


The Free Presbyterian Church in Scotland and the Congrega- 
tional churches in England and the United States are close 
competitors for the honors of fecundity in influential theological 
works. In the present volume, however, the conservative inter- 
est will rejoice more than the innovating or progressist. The 
traditional views are nevertheless presented with a cautious re- 
serve on crucial points, and a judicious moderation of statement, 
as well as a tone of thoughtful appreciation toward controverted 
doctrines, which cannot fail to win consideration in dispassionate 
minds. 

What Christianity brought to the world on the subject of 
Immortality was new light on the truth already glimpsed, and 
the subsequent transformation of a feeble and vacillating belief 
into the assurance of a glorious hope. Of this preparatory stage 
Dr. Salmond gives a full history. The student will find here a 
thesaurus of well-digested information on the beliefs of the lower 
races of men, and the ideas of the more civilized ancient nations: 
So many cases of seeming exception have given way before 
careful scrutiny that he holds it certain that there has been no 
people devoid of the belief which “the quenchless instinct of 
life ” inspires, that it shall outlast death. 

The primitive belief in the persistence of life gradually took 
on a moral form, especially in Egypt, Greece, and Persia, in the 
idea of a retributive judgment beyond the grave. Here we can 
only note the historical lesson, significant even now, how “the 
canker of sacerdotalism” destroyed the moral value of this idea 
by its substitution of magical devices and ceremonial practices 
for a life of virtuous endeavor. 

Of closer interest to us is Dr. Salmond’s account of the 
Hebrew preparation for the Christian doctrine. Hebrew ideas 
of the future are traceable to Abraham's early Babylonian home. 
The Hebrew Sheol and the Babylonian Aré/é were each a 
realm of shadow, a scant half-life, joyless, abhorrent even to 
pious souls. Out of this dreary conception the great prophetic 
souls of Israel rose through no borrowing of foreign beliefs, but 
through their unique intuitions of God, as the Living God, from 
whose grace neither life nor death could separate, for that he 
was in Sheol as well as in the heavens. This impassioned hope 
of the righteous soul in God gave birth also to the national 
Messianic hope of his universal reign over the nations, in which 
Israel through repentance should rise again to national glory. 
But it could not be that God’s dead people would be worse off 
than his living people. Thus the resurrection of Israel on earth 
prompted hope in a resurrection of Israelites from Sheol. Dr. 
Salmond repudiates all alleged indebtedness of the Old Testa- 
ment on this point to Zoroastrianism. “Its conception of God 
explains the-entire history of its conception of a future life.” 

But the Old Testament does not go beyond the idea of a 
resurrection limited to Israel. It is Christ who extends it to 
“ all that are in the graves,” the evil as well as the good. The 
shadow side of the truth he seldom shows, and only to sober the 
scorner. Hedoes not so much teach immortality as manifest in 
himself the life which is indestructible. As the prophets’ 
thought of immortality grew out of their thought of God, so the 
Apostles’ thought of it grew out of their thought of Christ, as 
the One who could not be holden of death. He has assured 
them, “ Because I live, ye shall live.” To die is to be with him 
in the bosom of God. 

The prophets’ conception of the kingdom of God as conceived 
in their Messianic hope, Christ purified of later notions which 
had narrowed and debased it, then transfigured it into the con- 
ception of a sovereign moral order, in which the present and the 
future are related as the wow and ¢hen of a continuous life, and 
made it, as Dr. Salmond observes, “the central point of his 
teaching.” His teaching is, therefore, viewed as apocalyptic by 
those who ignore the grand differences it shows to all other 
teaching which wears that name: first, in insistence that the 
Kingdom is now here demanding allegiance; next, in reticence 
about its future disclosures. The main concern of Christ is not 
other-worldly, except so far as the issues of the other world are 
involved in this world. It is with the present that he has to do, 
but a present which is the future in the making. 

The three particulars of the future which are distinctly touched 
by Christ are his Return, the Resurrection, and the Judgment. 
Dr. Salmond takes the traditional view, according to which 
these are successive events taking place at “the end of the 
world.” This view coheres with the ancient idea of human 
life on earth as recently begun and soon to end, but not with the 
modern idea of a race whose feeble beginnings are immeasurably 
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remote in the past, and whose maturity is to be coeval with the 
habitability of the earth for thousands of centuries. In this 
vast course of things, whose successive stadia will be marked 
off, as in the past, by great crises and catastrophes, by ice-ages 
and cataclysms, we must distinguish more clearly than Dr. 
Salmond the time-worlds, of history from the space-world of 
science. The Revised Version suggests this, as often as it reads. 
« the consummation of the age” for “the end of the world.” 
Equally important is it to note that while Dr. Salmond’s phrase, 
“the Return,” implies an event, Christ’s word, “ Parousia” 
(Presence), implies a period, a continuity. 

An “ intermediate state ” of purgatorial or sanctifying influ- 
ences is a favorite postulate of those who relegate the Return, 
etc., to a remote end, as catastrophic events. For this hypothesis 
Dr. Salmond finds no Scriptural warrant, and is fain to leave in 
obscurity the question of souls awaiting a far-off “ bodily resur- 
rection.” Substitute now for a catastrophic event an evolution- 
ary Process, andthe Return (or Presence), the Resurrection, and 
the Judgment are transferable to the present, as stages in the 
progressive unfolding of spiritual life, in continuity of develop- 
ment here and hereafter. The evolutionary idea is no less 
accordant with the New Testament teachings than the catas- 
trophic, while it clears away some refractory difficulties. 

«“ Annihilation, Restoration, and Continuous Retribution ” are 
each, in Dr. Salmond’s view, possibly coherent with the New 
Testament, but the last named demonstrably so, and in the sense 
that retribution is unending. His discussion is elaborate: thirty 
pages to the great texts in | Peter concerning Christ’s preach- 
ing in Hades. He will not concede that “everlasting” can 
mean anything but lasting forever. But even so he does not 
leave us wholly hopeless. “Eternal,” to him a fateful synonym 
for endless, he says, “is not to be associated with metaphysi- 
cal ideas of eternity.” It is not the only case in which we 
have known a Scotch theological professor to vindicate the creed 
uncompromisingly, and then offer some consoling counterbalanc- 
ing considerations. 

Those who do not agree with Dr. Salmond will generally find 
their own views fairly stated either in the text or in copious notes. 
from representative writers. For a writer of positive convic- 
tions he is a model of fairness and modesty. Our general criti- 
cism is that he does not admit that an age which has outgrown 
the Apostles’ conceptions of the world and the universe may in 
some points more truly apprehend Christ than they. Also, that 
in dealing with the shadow side of the future he relies too much 
on the interpretation of /ex¢s, not allowing proportionate weight 
to the fundamental and architectonic principles of Christ, as 
related to the unapparent possibilities even of unhopeful lives; 
seeing that, as Jesus said of the Father, “all live unto him.” 
We prefer to seek relief here from the gloomy results of text- 
grinding, rather than to think, with Dr. Salmond, that in the 
mysterious crisis of death may occur the regenerating change, 
whose last opportunity expires when the final breath that leaves. 
the body leaves the soul in a moral condition unalterably fixed. 


The Martyrs of To-Day* 


A strong, timely, trenchant book. The author, the Rev. 
George H. Filian, was banished by the Turks from Marsovan, 
where he was achurch pastor. He is vouched for by the Faculty 
of Chicago Theological Seminary, and by men like Drs. Storrs, 
Barrows, and Van Dyke. He tells the story of Armenia from 
the earliest time, but dwells at length on what has happened 
since the Turkish tyrant undertook to crush the noble race, 
whose only crime was that it was becoming, under its American 
teachers, more intelligent and prosperous than its Moslem neigh- 
bors. With the tale of outrage, blood, and devastation, and its. 
sequel of famine and pestilence, we have been harrowed in the 
daily journals, until the stimulating dose, so often repeated, has 
begun to have anarcotizing effect, and our sensibilities grow numb. 
Yet the facts are these, and we cannot say it concerns us not 
that bloodthirsty cruelty like that of the Assyrian butchers in 
the eighth century before Christ defies the sentiments of Chris- 
tendom by the carnage wrought under the orders of Hamid II. 
in this nineteenth century A.D. 

We may be sure that the endisnot yet. Pastor Filian believes 
that ultimately the American and British missionaries, refusing 
to abandon their work, will be murdered, and that England and 
the United States will avenge them. However incredulous of 
this one may be, no one can deny that the policy of our Govern- 
ment on the question of American treaty rights in Turkey has 
been such as to encourage the aggressive policy of the Sultan 
in his efforts to rid his land of the steadfast friends of the 
Armenian martyrs. The New York “ Times” last spring edi- 
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torially declared that the record of our Government on this sub- 
ject was discreditable to the Administration. The fact that few 
political opponents criticise it shows how apathetic is the public 
sentiment which ought to be aflame with the demand that Ameri- 
can treaty rights shall be as promptly vindicated against the 
Turk as against the Spaniard, and in Armenia asin Cuba. Had 
our Government insisted on its right to have Consuls in Erzroom 
and Harpoot, the massacres there, and the destruction of $80,000 
worth of American property last November, not yet reimbursed, 
would have been forestalled. We doubt much if American 
churches are doing their duty in creating the wholesome public 
sentiment which the situation demands. The general feeling 
among politicians seems to be that our missionaries had better 
come home rather than put the Government to the trouble of 
protecting them. 

We cordially commend Pastor Filian’s book, and urge the 
need of keeping the Armenian question, especially as it affects 
American and Christian interests, before our people and our 
Government. 

While much may be said in commendation of Mohammedan- 
ism in an academic way in the study of comparative religion, 
Mr. Filian’s book shows what a fiendish thing it is when girt 
with the sword of sovereign power. A letter from an American 
in Turkey, now before the writer, says in reference to the pande- 
monium created in Armenia: “ This is Islam unbridled and 
stimulated on its baser side. The license it grants, to grossest 
human passion under shadow of sacred law is bey@nd all con- 
ception. It is a menace to every Christian within its power.” 


New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending June 26. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works. ] 

The most important book of the week is Professor Kuno Francke’s 
Social Forces in German Literature, the scope and spirit of which are 
well described in the sub-title as “ A Study in the History of Civiliza- 
tion.” In this elaborate and scholarly work, which, if we mistake not, 
is a real contribution to the literature about literature, Professor 
Francke has endeavored to point out the essential features of German 
civilization as they appear in German literature. We shall Yona 
on the book at length later. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
their series of Present-Day Primers the Fleming H. Revell - esa 
of this city, have added a Primer of Roman Catholicism ; or, The Doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome Briefly Examined in the Light of Scrip- 
ture, by the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D. Mr. Isaac Roberts’s 
Wages, Fixed Incomes, and the Free Coinage of Silver,a paper-bound 
pamphlet, contains a series of dialogues in which the author endeavors 
to point out what he regards as the danger involved in the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of l6 tol. (John Highlands, Philadelphia.) 

A First Fleet Family, by Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery, has a 
capital subject for a novel of adventure—the voyage and early history 
of the first penal settlers in Australia. The authors have accumu- 
lated a store of actual happenings which tell a pitiful and distressing 
tale. Considered as fiction, the book is inartistic and dull. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) Another Australian book from 
the same publishers is O/d Melbourne Memories, a collection of 
sketches of life in the early days of that city, by Rolf Boldrewood, 
well known as a writer of stories of Australian life. Of two anony- 
mous stories in the “ Protean Series” issued by Henry Holt & Co., 
of this city, entitled Zhe Zouch of Sorrow and A Stumdbler in Wide 
Shoes, it need only be said that the former is quiet and gentle, but not 
strong in story interest, while the latter has some good character- 
delineation, but is diffuse in style. 

The Trent Affair, by Thomas L. Harms, gives a carefully prepared 
history of one of the most important episodes in the diplomatic his- 
tory of this country and Great Britain. It includes an interesting re- 
view of the relations between the two countries at the beginning of 
the Civil War. (The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 

Antiquarians will find much to interest them in Mrs. Basil Holmes’s 
London Burial Grounds ; the book is not, however, written in a way 
to attract the general reader. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The need of a compact and at the same time a comprehensive 
statement of the graduate courses of the several American colleges 
resulted four years ago in the publication of the first Handbook of 
Graduate Courses. The handbook for 1896-97 has just been issued. 
These books are the authorized publications of the Federation of 
Graduate Clubs (Leach. Shewell & Sanborn, New York). They record 
the history of the development of higher education in the United 
States in a very compact form. The information they contain can 
be otherwise obtained only by a careful reading of the catalogues of 
the several colleges. 

The weaving of a story with a social background, with characters 
that move according to the prescribed formula of a modern novel, but 
having Christ as the central figure, is always a dangerous experiment, 
even when the writer gives evidence of a reverent spirit, as does the 
author of Zhe Hero of the Ages, Catherine Robertson McCartney. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) What might be called a series of 
arguments on the nature sod function of prayer has been put into 
book form by H. Clay Trumbull (J. D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia), 
under the title Prayer: /ts Nature and Scope. The many friends 
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of the Rev. Dwight L. Moody will welcome the collection of familiar 
talks bound together and entitled Sowing and Reaping. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) A primer recently published which will be of great 
value to those who are trying to awaken the interest of young people 
in the work of missions is A Primer of Modern British Missions, by 
Richard Lovett, M.A. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) It 
is a rapid survey of missionary effort in behalf of foreign lands, since 
the first Christian settlement in India, A.D. 50. 


Literary Notes 


—An important history of the Commune is coming out in Paris. 
M. Lissagarey, the author, has based his work on the official Commu- 
nist records, which were long supposed to have been destroyed, but 
were found some time ago. 

—The present Vicar of Thornton, where Charlotte Bronté and her 
sister were born, and where their father was Vicar, is collecting sub- 
scriptions for a Bronté memorial organ. Contributions may be sent 
to the Rev. J. Jolly, Thornton, Bradford, England. 

—Zola’s “ Rome ” does not meet with favor in Catholic eyes. A 
Belgian Catholic journal quoted by the “ Tablet ” describes the book 
as “ Baedeker beaten up with Mommsen, a fricassée of Winckelmann 
and Lamennais, Father Curci mixed in with Rohr, and Tolstoi inter- 
larded with Joseph de Maistre.” 

—Mr. Blackmore, the English novelist, has just celebrated his 
seventy-first birthday. George Macdonald is his senior, being 
seventy-two. Mr. Meredith and Mrs. Oliphant are each sixty-eight. 
Miss Braddon is fifty-nine, Sir Walter Besant fifty-eight, Ouida fifty- 
six, and Mr. William Black fifty-five. 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will issue immediately “ International 
Bimetallism,” by President Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The book is the outcome of a course of lectures 
delivered at Harvard University, and was prepared without reference 
to the impending political contest in the United States. 

—The journalistic profession certainly meets with due appreciation 
in Sweden. The London “Atheneum” tells us that the Storthing 
has just decided on giving two State grants of 1,000 kroner each to 
young journalists to enable them to gain experience in foreign coun- 
tries, and the editors of newspapers are henceforth to have the free 
use of the State railways when traveling in the exercise of their pro- 
fession. 

—“‘Mr. Harold Frederic,” says the New York “Tribune,” “has 
for some insc:utable reason recently published a novel under another 
name than his own. This novel is called ‘March Hares,’ and his 
pseudonym is ‘ George Forth.’ What magic can there be in the 
name of ‘ George that so many novelists have borrowed it? Why 
‘George Eliot’ and ‘George Sand’ and ‘George Fleming’ and 
‘ George Forth,’ not to speak of many less well-known Georges ?” 


—In The Outlook of June we announced the early publication of 
“ The Treasury of Sacred Song from American Sources,” edited by 
W. Garrett Horder, whose previous works in a like department have 
obtained both wide and warm recognition. We are now in a position 
to add a few further particulars : 


(1) That the title will be “The Garner of Sacred Song from American 
Sources.” This change has been made to prevent confusion with Professor 
Palgrave’s book of a similar kind from British sources. (2) That the book will 
be published simultaneously in both England and America, as the American pub- 
lishers and writers have most generously and readily granted the needful permis- 
sion. (3) It will be issued from the Oxford University Press Warehouse, London, 
and from Mr. Henry Froude’s new publishing house in Fifth Avenue, New York, 
in September. (4) The limited edition on hand-made paper and bound in parch- 
ment will be confined to one hundred and fifty copies for both countries—a large 
number of which have already been taken up. The price of these will be five dol- 
lars. Those who desire to secure copies of this edition should send in their orders 
to Mr. Henry Froude, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, as early as possible 
after the first of July. 


Books Received 


For the Week ending June 26 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Martin, Edward A. The tage Ap of a Piece of Coal. 40 cts. 
Brown, Anna R. = Mark 
WILLIAM BENJAMIN, NEW YORK 
Shea reme Boyd. The Continent of America: Its Discovery and Baptism. 


HE 3OWEN-MERRILL CO., 
Harris, Thomas L. The Trent Affair. 
JOHN HIGHLANDS, PHILADELPHIA 

Roberts, lsaac. Wages, Fixed Incomes, and the Free Coinage of Silver. 25 cts. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
The Touch of Sorrow. $l. 
A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. §1. 
Francke, Kuno. Social Forces in German Literature. $2. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 

Graduate Courses, 186-7. 25 cts. 

B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Bickerdyke, John. "Led Val’s Elopement. 5¢ cts. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Holmes, Mrs. Basil. The London Burial Grounds. $3.50. 
Hutton, William H. Philip Augustus. 75 cts. 
Boldrewood, Rolf. Old Melbourne Memories. $1.75 
Becke, Louis, and Walter Jeffery. A First Fleet Family. $1.50. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Wright, Rev. Charles H. H., D.D. A Primer ‘of Roman Catholicism. 40 cts. 
Lovett, Richard. A Primer of ~ British Missions. 40 cts. 
Moody, D. L. Sowing and Rea in 50 cts. 
Meyer, Rev. F. B. Light on Life’s Duties. 50 cts. 
Mc ‘artney, The Hero of the Ages. $l. 
D. WATTLES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 

Trumbull, H. Clay. ” Prager: Its Nature and Scope. 75 cts. 
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The Religious World 


A summary or elaborate abstract of an 
encyclical letter just issued by Pope Leo 
XIII. has been given to the press in this 
country by Cardinal Gibbons. Its general subject is that of the possi- 
ble future of Christians in one Church, and undoubtedly it may in part 
be regarded as a response to the letter from Mr. Gladstone on which 
we have already commented. We select some of the more important 
passages of the encyclical for publication here; editorial comment on 
the letter will be found in another place in this issue of The Outlook : 


In Scripture the Church is called a body and the body of Christ. It is visible 
as being a living and organized society, and is animated by the invisible prin- 
ciple of supernatural life. Those who, therefore, either deny that Christ’s 
Church is a visible body or refuse to allow that it is the perennial communica- 
tion of the gifts of the Divine Grace are equally “ in a grievous and pernicious 
error.” The “connection and union of both elements is as absolutely neces- 
sary to the true Church as the intimate union of the soul and body is to human 
nature,” and as this is the essential constitution of the Church according to 
God’s will, who also determined that it was to last to the end of time, this it 
must possess at the present day. 

It is obviously of the first importance to determine what Christ wished his 
Church to be, and what, in fact, he made it. According to this criterion, it is 
the unity of the Christian Church which must necessarily be considered, for it 
is certain that “ He who founded it wished it to be one.” The mission of 
Christ was to save, “ not some nations or peoples only, but the whole human 
race, without distinction of time or place.”” Hence, as the mission of his Church 
was to hand down through every age the blessing of this salvation, by the will 
of its founder it is necessary that this Church should be one in all lands and at 
all times. 

Furthermore, “ He who made this one Church also gave it unity; that is, he 
made it such that all who are to belong to it must be united by the closest bonds, 
so as to form one society, one kingdom, one body.” And he willed that this 
unity among his followers should be so perfect “that it might in some measure 
shadow forth the union between himself and his Father.” As a necessary con- 
sequence, in his divine wisdom, he ordained in his Church unity of faith, a vir- 
tue which is the first of those bonds which unite man to God, and whence we 
receive the name of the faithful. . . . 

Christ endowed his Apostles with authority like to his own, and promised 
that the Spirit of Truth should direct them and remain with them forever, and 
because of this commission “ it is no more allowable to repudiate one iota of the 
Apostles’ teaching than to reject any point of the doctrine of Christ himself.” 
This apostolic mission was intended for the salvation of the whole human race, 
and consequently must last to the end of time. The magisterium instituted by 
Christ in his Church was, by God’s will, perpetuated in the successors appointed 
by the Apostles, and in like manner the duty of accepting and professing all 
that is thus taught is also “ perpetual and immutable.” There is nothing 
which the Church founded on these principles has been more careful to guard 
than the integrity of the faith. The fathers of the Church are unanimous in 
considering as outside the Catholic communion any one who, in the least 
degree, deviates from even one point of the doctrine proposed by the authorita- 
tive magisterium of the Church... . 

Besides being the guardian of the faith, the Church must afford the means of 
obtaining the salvation purchased by Christ. The dispensation of the divine 
mysteries was not granted by God indiscriminately to all Christians, but to the 
Apostles and their successors, and in this way, according to God’s providence, 
a duly constituted society “ was formed out of the divided multitudes of peoples, 
one in faith, one in end, one in the participation of the means adopted to the 
attainment of the end, and one as subject to one and the same authority.” As 
“no true and perfect human society can be conceived which is not governed by 
some supreme authority,” so Christ of necessity gave to his Church a supreme 
authority, to which all Christians must be obedient. For the preservation of 
unity there must be unity of government jure divino, and men may be placed 
outside the one fold by schism as well as by heresy. 

The nature of this supreme authority can be ascertained from the positive 
and evident will of Christ on the matter. As he willed that his kingdom 
would be visible, Christ was obliged to designate a vicegerent on earth in the 
person of St. Peter. He also determined that the authority given to him for 
the salvation of mankind in perpetuity should be inherited by St. Peter’s suc- 
cessors. It cannot be doubted, from the words of Holy Writ, that the Church, 
by the will of God, rests on St. Peter, as a building on its foundation. St. Peter 
could not fulfill this duty “without the power of commanding, forbidding, 
judging, which is properly calied jurisdiction.” It is by the power of jurisdic- 
tion that nations and commonwealths are held together. A primacy of 
honor and the shadowy right of giving advice and admonition, which is called 
direction, could never give unity or strength to any society of men. 

The metaphorical expressions of “the keys” and of “ binding and loosing” 
indicate “the power of making laws, of judging, and of punishing’”—a power 
which our Lord declares to be of such amplitude and force “ that God would 
ratify whatever is decreed by it.”” Thus the power of St. Peter is supreme and 
absolutely independent, so that, having no other power upon earth as its supe- 
rior, it embraces the whole Church and all things committed to the Church. 

As the governing authority belongs to the constitution and formation of the 
Church as the very principle of unity and stability, it was clearly intended to 
pass to St. Peter’s successors from one to another. Consequently the Pontiffs 
who succeeded him in the Roman Episcopate receive the supreme power in the 
Church jure divino,and this is declared fully by general councils and is ac- 
knowledged by the consent of antiquity. 

But though the authority of St. Peter and his successors is plenary and 
supreme, it is not to be regarded as the only authority. The Bishops, who are 
the successors of the Apostles, “inherit their ordinary power,” and “ the episco- 
pal order necessarily belongs to the essential constitution of the Church.” 
They are consequently not to be regarded as mere vicars of the Roman Pontiffs, 
since “they exercise a power which is really their own, and are most truly 
called the ordinary pastors of the people over whom they rule.” For the 
preservation of unity in the Christian Church it is above all things necessary 
that there should be union between the Roman Pontiff, the one successor of 
St. Peter, and the Bishops, the many successors of the Apostolic College. 

As the Divine Founder of the Church decreed that his Church should be one 
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in faith, in government, and communion, so he chose Peter and his successors 
as the principals, and, as it were, the center, of this unity. For the due preser- 
vation of unity of the faith it is not sufficient “ that the head should have been 
charged merely with the office of superintendent or should have been invested 
solely with the power of direction ; but it is absolutely necessary that he should 
have received real and sovereign authority which the whole community is 
bound to obey.” It was through the “ strength and solidity of the foundation” 
that Christ promised that the gates of hell should not prevail against his 
Church—a promise to be understood of the Church as a whole, and not of any 
certain portions of it. Moreover, he who is set over the flock must have 
authority not only over the sheep dispersed throughout the Church, but also 
when they are assembled together. Do all the sheep gathered together rule and 
guide the shepherd? Do the successors of the Apostles assembled together 
constitute the foundation on which the successor of St. Peter rests in order to 
derive therefrom strength and stability ? 

The Popes have ever unquestionably exercised the office of ratifying or reject- 
ing the decrees of councils. “ Leo the Great rescinded the acts of the Concil- 
iabulum of Ephesus. Damascus rejected those of Rimini, and Adrian I. those 
of Constantinople. The twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon, by 
the very fact that it lacks the assent and approval of the Apostolic See, is 
admitted by all to be worthless.” 

Holy Writ atgests that the keys of the kingdom of heaven were given to 

Peter alone, and that the promise of binding and loosing was granted to the 
Apostles and to Peter, but there is nothing to show that the Apostles received 
supreme power without Peter or against Peter. Such power they certainly did 
not receive from Jesus Christ. Wherefore, in the decree of the Vatican Coun- 
cil as to the nature and authority of the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, no 
newly conceived opinion is set forth, but the venerable and constant belief of 
all ages. 
On June 29 the town of Gainsborough-on- 
the-Trent, Lincolnshire, England, was the 
scene of ceremonies of high interest to 
Americans. It was the occasion of the unveiling of a memorial stone 
in “The John Robinson Church,” so named in honor of the Rev. 
John Robinson, “ pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers,” who, after severing 
his connection with the Established Church in 1604, connected himself 
with a body of Dissenters at Gainsborough. Among the notables 
present were Mr. Thomas F. Bayard, the American Ambassador to 
England, and the company of American pilgrims who recently went 
to England for the purpose of visiting scenes of interest connected 
with the history of the Pilgrims. On the arrival of Mr. Bayard the 
Municipal Council of Gainsborough presented to him an address of 
welcome, in reply to which the Ambassador expressed the sentiments of 
cordial fraternity existing between the United States and Great Britain, 
and said that such occasions had a tendency to strengthen these bonds 
of international good will, and would assist in smoothing any diff- 
culties that might arise between the nations. At the luncheon which 
followed toasts were proposed and drunk to “ The Queen” and “ The 
President of the United States.” In response to the latter, Ambas- 
sador Bayard said the occasion which had called them together was 
both delightful and memorable. Soit was. John Robinson had an 
immeasurable influence over the Separatists, a part of whom became 
the Pilgrim Fathers, on whose high moral and spiritual qualities and 
solid virtues the commonwealth of New England was built, whose 
strong piety and supreme love of liberty breathes in the Declaration 
of Independence and the distinctive American institutions. Robinson, 
though little is known of him as a preacher, is regarded on both sides 
of the sea as the father of modern Congregationalism. He wasa 
man of liberal and devout spirit, of distinguished intellectual gifts, 
not afraid of vigorous investigations, and was always open to the 
illumination of new truth, for he believed that there was much light 
yet to break forth from the Word of God. John Robinson was one 
of the makers of the New World—its spirit, its morals, and its life— 
and it is certainly very appropriate that his memory should be cher- 
ished and his virtues emulated by those to whom he was a spiritual 
benefactor. 


A Stone of Memorial 


Among the most eminent scholars of 
Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. English Wesleyanism is Dr. Joseph Agar 
Beet. He comes to this country to 
lecture at the Ocean Grove Summer School of Theology, at Chicago 
University, at Chautauqua, and at various other institutions. As a 
theologian Dr. Beet is without a superior in his denomination in Great 
Britain. He is a graduate of the Wesleyan Theological School in 
London, and occupies the chair of Systematic Theology in that 
institution. He is known to the world as the author of a Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans, of a volume on “ Theology Through 
Christ to God,” and of the Fernley Lectures of 1889 on “ The Cre- 
dentials of the Gospel.” He has written many reviews which have 
attracted wide attention, and is regarded as one of the strong and 
earnest men of the Church of Christ in Great Britain. He is sure 
to have a cordial reception, not only from his own denomination, but 
from all who may have the privilege of hearing him in the United 
States. 
For many years, and increasingly, Mr. 
Borthfield Summer School Moody has been requested by minis- 
of the Bible ters, evangelists, and Christian work- 
ers to provide, in addition to the great conventions, facilities at N orth- 
field for sympathetic study of the Bible. It is now felt that the time 
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has fully come for the inauguration of such work. The Northfield 
Summer School of the Bible will accordingly open July 6 and continue 
to August 24. The Dean will be the Rev. C. I. Scofield, and among 
the lecturers will be Dr. F. B. Meyer, Professor Howard Osgood, 
Dr. R. A. Torrey, Dr. G. C. Needham, and others. The only text- 
book used will be the Bible. The general divisions of the course 
of study will be: I. The Pentateuch. II. The Person and Work of 
Christ.. III. The Kingdom. IV. Particular Truths. V. Occasional 
Lectures. 


here has Just been completed 
A New Method of Charity Work and put into operation in 

Buffalo a novel and effective 
plan to cope with the want, ignorance, and depravity of that city. It 
is, in brief, the division of the municipality into districts, and the dele- 
gatien of the charitable work of each district to some-church, without 
regard to the denomination. Heretofore cities have been districted, 
but the work in each district has been intrusted to a committee of 
some charitable organization. Denominations have likewise adopted 
the district system, but as they were constantly invading each other’s 
territory, there was great dissipation of effort and time. It was to 
prevent waste and competition in charitable work that Buffalo has 
been divided into 171 districts, and each district placed in charge of 
some church. A conference with the authorities of the various 
churches disclosed dissatisfaction with the ineffective methods that 
have heretofore been in vogue, and a willingness on the part of all to 
co-operate in the execution of the new method. Accordingly, seventy 
churches, including fifteen Baptist, twelve Methodist, twelve Presby- 
‘ terian, ten Episcopal, and others of every faith, have consented to 
take assignments. Even the Roman Catholic Church will join in the 
enterprise. The character of the work which the churches will under- 
take may be gathered from what has already been done by the West- 
minster and the First Presbyterian Churches, which selected dis- 
tricts and began operations two years ago. Westminster House, 
which was established by Westminster Church, was opened Sep- 
tember 17, 1894, and Welcome Hall, which was established by 
the First Presbyterian Church, was opened November 21 of the 
same year. Both places are the centers of the ameliorating and elevat- 
ing work and influence in the districts where they are located. Both 
have free kindergartens and diet kitchens. Both have mothers’ clubs, 
mothers’ meetings, sewing classes, cooking classes, singing, drawing, 
and physical culture classes, boys’ clubs, penny savings-banks, free 
baths, workrooms, circulating libraries, and reading circles. It will 
not be the aim Of any church in any district to carry on a religious 
propaganda. The only object will be to afford aid to those that need 
it, to encourage the spirit of self-help, and to stimulate kindness and 
friendliness. While the charitable work of a particular church is not 
necessarily confined to the district assigned to it, but may cover the 
entire city if need be, the church is strictly responsible for the work 
in that district. The result is complete knowledge of the character 
and wants of the district, and a concentration of effort that produces 
the best possible results. 


When the American Board’s Deputation to 
Japan had finished their work in that Empire, 
they gave a report in which the final word was 
one of recommendation that there might be sent to Japan for occa- 
sional visits some of our strong Christian leaders, men of acknowl- 
edged power and influence. They believed that the native Christians 
could be better helped and strengthened in this way than in any 
other. The last number of the “ Missionary Review of the World” 
contains a letter from the Rev. J. H. Pettee, of Okayama, Japan, a 
man of undoubted ability and long experience in that field, in which 
he approves the opinion expressed by the Deputation. He says: 
“ The average foreigner is so handicapped for direct personal work 
that it seems to me far better, as well as more economical, to commit 
the work to the Japanese as fast as possible and rely for the foreign 
contingent on occasional visits of men with an established reputation, 
whose every word counts, and who, by reason of their brief sojourn 
in the country, are not expected to conform to Japanese ways of 
thought and methods of life.” Mr. Pettee believes that there is still 
work in Japan for the foreign missionary, and will be for many years 
to come, but the work is entering on a new stage, and the probabili- 
ties of true success for the ordinary foreigner are too small to justify 
American churches in planning for a wide extension of their work 
there. Over two hundred young men in the Empire who are more or 
less closely associated with Christian movements have been educated 
abroad. He says it is quality, not quantity, that is needed in the 
foreign contingency; that it would be better to unite the forces at 
work and economize; that “denominationalism is a luxury that 
should not be encouraged in foreign service.” Owing to the rapid 
advance of the work, the foreign missionary has lost his leadership in 
one field after another; and now “ Japanese leaders are springing up 
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here and there who in point of personal worth and whole-souled 
devotion to the cause of Christ are worthy to rank beside their foreign 
brethren. ‘They and their followers must, in the nature of the case, 
assume the main responsibility for the conversion of Japan. They 
should be sustained by the prayers and sympathy, gifts and service, of 
foreign friends, but in steadily diminishing quantities so far as the last 
two agents are concerned.” In concluding his letter Mr. Pettee says: 
“TI love Japan, and hope to give her many more years of the gladdest 
service ; but my conviction is clear and strong that the seed of the 
Word is securely planted in Japanese soil. The kingdom is coming 
here in all the might and glory of Christ’s royal presence.” 


The City Mission Society of the Meth- 
Methodist City Missions odist Episcopal Church of New York 

held its thirtieth annual meeting on Fri- 
day, March 27, and its annual published report is now in our hands. 
From its pages we glean a few facts. The Methodist churches of 
New York observe October 25 as “City Mission Day.” The New 
York and the New York East Conferences have earnestly requested 
all the churches to co-operate in this work. The organ of this Society 
is called “ The Christian City.” Wemay add that it is a singularly 
able and bright paper, one of the best of the kind that we know. 
From the report we learn that this Society in thirty years has concerned 
itself with forty-five different enterprises. Of these six were small and 
unimportant missions or Sunday-schools which have been discon- 
tinued. There are ‘now twenty-three enterprises under the Society’s 
care. Five are missions to foreigners; ten are situated amidst dense 
populations and being developed as rapidly as possible; eight are in 
newer sections of the city, with prospects of future independence. 
These twenty-three enterprises represent in realty about $850,000, 
mortgaged to one-half of their value. They have in membership, in- 
cluding probationers, 3,300 persons, and in Sunday-schools about 
6,000 members. The number of conversions has been exceeded in 
only two years of the Society’s existence. Examination of the various 
detailed reports shows not only missions as such, but various forms of 
educational work—kindergartens, boys’ clubs, brass bands, kitchen- 
gardens, and other forms of institutional work. In fact, judging from 
this report, we should say that the City Mission Society of the Meth 
odist Church 1s in itself a great institutional church, with twenty-three 
different branches. 


The growth of missionary literature is 
one of the wonders of thiscentury. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson has been reading and 
studying the literature of missions for thirty years, and his observation 
is that the field is widening. Yale University now has a special mis- 
sionary library made up of thousands of volumes. Such a library 
would have been an impossibility a hundred years ago. Page after 
page is taken up in the “ Encyclopedia of Missions” with the titles of 
missionary booksand the names of their authors. This marvelous. 
growth may be traced in different ways. The material for a good 
missionary literature is now abundant. There is a mine of literary 
wealth in the life, times, and labors of such men as William Carey, 
Adoniram Judson, Alexander Duff, David Livingston, Bishop Taylor, 
Robert Morrison, and John Livingston Nevius. The task of shaping 
this material into good literary form has inspired the genius of such 
men as Dr. Arthur T. Pierson and Dr. George Smith, LL.D., to say 
nothing of scores of other able writers. The style of modern mis- 
sionary writing is very much improved. The “ Missionary Review of 
the World,” for instance, demands a high-grade literary style for all 
leading articles admitted to its pages. Mere annals, dull and lifeless, 
are not tolerated. Some of the old missionary books remind one of 
old tombstones and neglected graveyards—page after page of solid 
printed matter, with hardly a paragraph to break the monotony. Not 
so in many recent missionary papers and books. The printer’s art, 
the engraver’s art, the map-maker’s art, the book-maker’s art, and the 
littérateur’s art all combine to make a modem missionary book, 
Another indication of growth is seen in the fact that the subjects 
treated now are specific, not so general as formerly. Thus, Dr. B. C. 
Henry, a missionary to China, does not write of the whole Celestial 
Empire, but of special work in and around Canton. Dr. J. L. Ne- 
vius writes of specific work in the Shantung Province. Dr. John G, 
Paton gives special attention to the New Hebrides. As a result of 
these many improvements in missionary literature, Christian people 
are reading missionary periodicals and books with a pleasing and 
growing interest. The Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Reading Circle, a 
three years’ course of systematic reading and study on missions in all 
lands, was inaugurated six years ago. The literature of the C. M. R. C. 
for 1896-7 is as follows: The “ Life of John Williams,” the “ Life 
of Dr. J. L. Nevius,” “Medical Missions,” the “ Life of Alexander 
Duff,” and “The Missionary Review of the World.” Further in- 
formation may be had from the Rev. Marcus L. Gray, President 
C. M. R. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Some Ways of Amusing Children While 
Traveling 


By Neda S. Thornton 


Nearly every one who has taken a long and 
tedicus journey has been pained at watching the 
futile attempts of tired and worn-out mothers 
to amuse their equally tired and worn-out chil- 
dren. We all remember sweet, tactful people 
who at such times have been able to divert 
and interest these little ones, to the rest and 
comfort of the mothers and to the delight of 
the little ones themselves. 

Finding it necessary to take a three days’ 
trip with my own little son, not two years old— 
and a most active, restless fellow—I fell to 
thinking how I could make the journey endur- 
able both for him and myself. The results of 
my effort were so satisfactory that I have ven- 
tured to give them to The Outlook’s readers. 

First, on the outside of my traveling-bag 
were strapped what I knew to be perfectly 
irresistible to any child, viz., a few new picture- 
books. In selecting, I got the best—not nec- 
essarily the most expensive, however, but such 
as are approved by the followers of Froebel 
and Pestalozzi. 

Inside my bag, besides pencil and paper for 
drawing cars, steamboats, and other objects, I 
put a good-sized bag of animal crackers and a 
paper of small pins—for in previous moments 
of meditation on this all-absorbing question it 
occurred to me that although one animal 
cracker would not stand alone, two of a kind, 
placed side by side, with a pin through the 
bodies, would stand upright. The car win- 
dow-sill, upon which they were placed, was 
very soon turned into a Zoo, not only to the 
delight of my own little son himself, but also 
to the amusement of several other children 
who sat near by. 

Also, in anticipation of our journey, I had 
cut from papers and magazines verses, espe- 
cially of the descriptive kind, telling of cats that 
“meow ”’ and dogs that “* bow wow.” These, 
being readin a dramatic and expressive tone, 
were fully appreciated. 

Along with the picture-books was strapped 
an illustrated catalogue of a large retail firm 
in New York. The pictures of the most at- 
tractive boys and girls in the catalogue were 
cut out and pinned to the cushioned back of 
the seat in front of us. The clocks, chairs, 
and other articles of furniture were also cut 
out, with strips of paper left on to serve as 
props.” 

So absorbed was the little fellow in all these 
diversions that he did not even notice the inevi- 
table candy and popcorn vender who appeared 
frequently and succeeded in tempting the 
other little people with cheap and health-de- 
stroying sweets. 

And so I found that, by a little planning and 
forethought before the journey, and by the em- 
ployment of a little tact while on the way, a 
much-dreaded trip was made an event to look 
back upon with pleasure. — 


The Required Foundation 


Many graduates of institutions of learning, 
as well as those who are not graduates, will 
enter kindergarten training schools this com- 
ingautumn. In New York State a law goes 
into force January 1, 1897, which is very im- 
portant to all who intend to prepare for special 
departments of education and to teach under 
the control of the State or the local educa- 
tional authorities. Superintendent Skinner 
has sent notices to all the local authorities of 
the passage of this law, which provides that 
no appointments shall be made in any public 
school unless the applicant shall have gradu- 
ated from a high school or institution of equ il 
or higher rank having a course equal to that 
of a high school, and such school must have 
the approval of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, if in the State of New 
York. A certificate to teach cannot be granted 
in the public schools of New York State 
except to those who meet this standard. The 
best kindergarten training schools require 
equal, and some higher, standards from the 
entering pupils than those stated. The kin- 
dergarten associations are raising their stand- 
ards, and those maintaining kindergartens ona 


purely philanthropic basis are, many of them, 
realizing that the kindergarten is the first step 
ineducation. True, there was recently offered 
by a churchfin New York City the sum of 
twenty dollars a month to a trained kinder- 
gartner to conduct two sessions a day without 
an assistant. The pastor’s assistant who made 
this munificent offer said, “It is not worth 
more than that to amuse children that length 
of time.” 


The kindergarten 1s not the only profession 


that has suffered because of the gross igno- 
rance of good people. Stenography and type- 
writing are the victims of misapplied philan- 
thropy. Hundreds of ignorant girls have been 
encouraged to take lessons in these two fields 
who had no elementary training. It is posi- 
tively wicked to give lessons in stenography 
or typewriting unless the pupil has passed a 
certain standard examination agreed upon by 
the managers of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W.C. A. Anything that gives a worker 
a false estimate of his value is fatal to his 
best interests. The man or woman who in 
ignorance provides means for education in any 
field is a menace to progress, for the progress 
of mankind depends on the standards main- 
tained by expert knowledge. 


To a Girl Graduate 


The following letter, written to a young girl, 
has been sent to The Outlook with permission 
to publish. It will doubtless help many other 
girls who are thinking of the future : 

New York, May 27, 18%. 

My Dear Nuce: Yesterday I purchased and 
ordered sent to you the goods for your graduating 
dress. I hope it will please you. I am sorry I do 
not find myself in circumstances this year to give you 
your whole outfit, as has always been my desire and 
intention. However, I must be content to do as my 
circumstances will allow, which is the case with us 


I am glad for you that you are almost through— 
that is, almost through ¢#is course. I wish you could 
stay at home a year and be your mother’s right-hand 
man and get the experience of doing home work 
entirely, and then take a course of some kind in 
something somewhere out of M I know how 
tired you are, but when the strain is over and 
you have had your summer vacation, free from 
thought of school work for next year, I am sure you 
will find yourself quite rested. Don’t you think 50? 

Do you thiak of doing anything to earn money 
hereafter? Or do you and your mother think it bet- 
ter for you to stay at home with her? Or do you 
think of keeping house for some one else? I thor- 
oughly believe in a girl’s learning something by 
which she could earn money enough to support her- 
self if necessary, even though there may seem no 
possible need of it now or in the future. I think it 
not only a proper safeguard for a girl to give her- 
self, but I also think she is so much more a woman 
of the best type, and that her character is strengthened 
and ennobled by it. 

One thing 1 want to impress upon you. If you de- 
cide to do something outside of your own home to 
care for yourself, be sure to give the matter careful 
thought, and do not do the first thing that falls in 
your way, unless it is to your certain belief just the 
thing you want to do andcando best. A girl of your 
age has not usually given the matter much thought, 
because there has been no time in her life for that. 
Half the weariness and irritation from the work done 
in this world is caused by the fact that so many are 
doing the wrong thing, while if they were doing the 
thing best adapted to them they would do it easily 
and happily. Most people stray into the path near- 
est them, and sometimes that is just the road to suc- 
cess and happiness, and sometimes it is not. Many 
let false pride hinder them from doing the thing they 
would really, pride aside, like best to do, and could 
do best. Scrubbing well done is far better than paint- 
ing poorly done, and the worker is more honored in 
the former case than in the latter. Once more, I 
want to urge you to be sure you are choosing the 
work you are best fitted for, 7f you are to do anything 
outside of home. Do it at great sacrifice at first, if 
necessary, and in the end the sacrifice you will find 
not so great. 

I do not want you to think, dear, that I am going 
on the supposition that you are never to marry. 
Although | have not married, I thoroughly believe in 
marriage. But I do not believe in it to the extent of 
marrying just to escape being unmarried. It is the 
condition of life intended by nature and nature’s 
God, and is the best life for man or woman when it 
is happy. So do not think I am talking as I am be- 
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cause I have taken it for granted you are to be, like 
your auntie, an old maid; it is because I believe that 
the knowledge that a young woman has that she can 
earn her own living and be counted in with the 
world’s workers is a great thing for her, that I have 
said all that I have to you. 

There! I did not mean to take advantage of you, 
when announcing the sending of your gown, to preach 
a sermon or deliver a lecture while I had your ear. 
So forgive me; but don’t forget the lecture. 

Give my love to all, and accept much for yourself, 
with best wishes for all you undertake in these last 
days at school. AUNTIE. 


Health Culture Society 


There has been organized in Brooklyn a 
Health Culture Society. The aim of this 
society is to interest women to wear skirts 
that will not touch the sidewalk. It is the 
intention of the members to devise and wear 
a rainy-day dress that will be hygienic and not 
remarkable. A similar,attempt was made in 
Boston a few years ago, but it did not suc- 
ceed. During the Exposition in Chicago 
about one hundred women, residents of that 
city, adopted a suit that was a cross between 
a bathing suit and a bicycle suit. Many of 
the bicycle suits would make attractive rainy- 
day dresses by the addition of a cape ora 
warm jacket in winter. A tailor-made gown, 
with the skirt slightly shortened, makes a 
satisfactory rainy-day. gown, as many wo- 
men have proved to their own satisfaction. 
Women are dressing more in accord with the 
rules of health than ever before. The bicycle 
has accomplished much. Shortened and nar- 
rowed skirts pass almost unnoticed. Bicycle 
dresses are worn to breakfast and lunch as a 
matter of convenience. They answer for 
tramping and rowing. So great is the ad- 
vance in the matter of dressing hygienically 
that a woman feels like apologizing if she 
wears for a tramp in the country a gown that 
requires to be lifted from the ground. 


A Text for Bicyclists 


In the “ British Medical Journal ” there has 
appeared a series of articles entitled “ Cycling 
in Health and Disease.” One rule is empha- 
sized: “ Keep within your powers.”’ There is 
no. safer rule for guidance in life than this. It 
is a sentence which many might take as a life 
motto. It would mean preparation before 
attempting ; it would mean a comprehension 
of one’s fitness for every attempt in life. It 
does not mean timidity or shrinking. It means 
knowing what one can do, and doing it con- 
scious that every step taken is a preparation 
for the next step. These articles condemn 
putting a child under seven on a wheel, even 
to be carried. The greatest care is urged as 
to the size of a wheel used by a growing child, 
the position of the child, and the movements 
of its legs. Every precaution should be taken 
against over-exertion. The opinion of eminent 
medical authorities is quoted, and the con- 
sensus of opinion is in favor of the use of the 
wheel for sound men and women of all ages. 


The Care of Vegetables 


The Health Protective Associations are 
urging the better class of dealers in vegetables 
not to expose their goods for sale outside of 
their stores. It is claimed that this exposure 
to the sun and dust wilts and injures vegeta- 
bles. The suggestion is made that house- 
keepers refuse to trade with dealers who do 
not care for their goods in accordance with 
the best sanitary principles. 


To Cure Mosquito-Bites 
The New York “ Tribune ” says that— 


A mixture of glycerine and carbolic acid is said to 
form a wonderful protection from mosquitoes as well 
as a cure for the bites. Take about twenty drops of 
the acid and put it into a bottle containing an ounce 
of glycerine and half an ounce of rosemary water. 
If used freely at night, the sting of the bites will 
be almost miraculously cured and the disfiguring 
blotches removed by morning. 


A Suggestion 


Dear Outlook : In reference to moreen skirts, co 
cerning which “J. W.” inquires, I can say from 
experience that there are kinds of black moreen 
which do not catch dust. I have adopted the plan 
of fastening samples of various kinds to my skirt, 
and buying the one which stands the test of wear on 
dusty streets. M.C.G. 
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Would You Believe It? 
By Mary Chase Thurlow 


A morning-glory on our wall, 
With round and rosy face, 
That smiled alike on one and all, 
And lighted up the place,— 
One rainy day that flower queer 
Shut up its cheerful eye. 
It looked so dull and strange, oh dear! 
It really made me sigh. 
Would you believe a flower so gay 
Could look so sad that rainy day? 


A little maid within our walls, 
That makes our life’s delight, 

Her smile like sunshine on us falls, 
When her sweet face is bright,— 

One rainy day that child of ours 
Put on a doleful pout. 

She frowned all day because the showers 
Kept her from playing out. 

Would you believe a maid so gay 

Could look so sad that rainy day? 


A Queer Nest 
By E. H. K. 


Kitty and Joe Major were little city children 
who were spending their summer vacation in 
North Dakota with their Aunt Sue and her 
husband, Dr. Morris. One morning the Doc- 
tor told them that if they cared to they could 
go with him to see a sick Norwegian woman 
who lived about ten miles across the prairie. 
Of course they were delighted, and were soon 
off. I should like to tell you of the beautiful 
drive they had; of all the harebells and roses 
and white bedstraw which grew on every side ; 
of the hawks and owls and badgers and go- 
phers they passed, and of little Nels, the herd- 
boy, and his spotted pony. But if I did, you 
might not hear about the nest I meant to tell 
you of. They had driven about an hour and 
a half when they came to the house where the 
sick woman lived. 

It was the queerest house you ever saw, all 
made of sods piled one on top of another, as 
you would build a block house. 

Inside, newspapers were fastened to the 
wall to keep the dirt from falling down into 
the people’s eyes and food. 

There were two rooms in the house, one of 
which seemed to be a summer kitchen, and 
had only a floorof earth. Here alittle yellow- 
haired girl was washing dishes. This was 
Lena, who, with a neighbor’s help now and 
then, did all the work while her mother was 
sick. 

In the other room were two beds, a home- 
made table, and some home-made benches. 
The only chair was a big wooden rocker. 

In the larger bed was the sick woman, with 
a very little, very red-faced baby on her arm. 
The woman’s “nurse” hung across a beam 
just over the bed. 

“ What!” you say, “her murse hung across 
a beam?” Yes, but her nurse wasn’t a nice, 
soft-voiced woman who wore a big white apron, 
and had gentle hands. er nurse was only a 
hemp rope, one end of which was made fast 
to the beam, while the other dangled within 
easy reach of her hands. When she wanted 
to move, she took hold of the rope and pulled 
herself along with its help, just as you would 
pull yourself up by taking hold of your papa’s 
hands. 

A Norwegian Bible and hymn-book lay 
on a shelf at the bed’s head, and a big pitcher 
of lovely wild roses filled the room with their 
sweetness. 

Two little white-haired children were asleep 
in the smaller bed. : 

Kittie and Joe perched themselves on one 
of the benches, and used their eyes while the 
Doctor talked with the sick woman, having 
Lena as aninterpreter. One of the first things 
they noticed was a pretty white hen hopping 
over the door-sill. They didn’t quite think 
that hens ought to be allowed in houses, but as 
they were only visitors they politely kept quiet. 

Biddy put he head first on one side and 


.full of gentleness. 
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then on the other, making all the time a cozy 
little sound. Then she stepped daintily across 
and flew up on to the bed where the children 
lay asleep. She began to pick the bedquilt 
and to flap her wings, till the children woke 
up. Fora minute they looked shyly at their 
young visitors, while the little hen kept up her 
fussing. The sick woman said something in 
Norwegian, speaking with a beautiful voice, 
The little boy smiled, and 
began making a nice hollow in the bedclothes. 
When it was all fixed, the white hen nestled 
down in it very comfortably. The children 
smoothed her wings with their brown little 
hands, and spoke to her in their queer Norsk 
language. 

By the time Dr. Morris was through talking 
with their mother the little hen had laid a 
warm yellow egg and had gone out-of-doors 
with a great flutter and cackling. The little 
boy took the egg in his hand and trotted over 
to his mother’s bed to give it to the new baby. 
In funny broken English Lena told Willie and 
Joe that the white hen had had no mother 
when she was a very little chicken, and that 
the two children had had her for their pet ever 
since. She had followed them about every- 
where, and when they took their naps the 
chicken had crept close to them and slept too. 
She laid her first egg on their bed on the 
morning that the new baby came, and had left 
a fresh one there every day since. Lena said 
that the little boy, Lars, was sure that his hen 
knew about their baby and that it had no 
teeth to eat bread and meat with, and so had 
brought it those nice yellow eggs. 

To pay her for being so kind Lars had let 
her share his bread and milk and cottage- 
cheese every day since the baby came. 

After Dr. Morris had made some powders 
for the sick woman and told Lena how often 
to give them, they all said good-by to the gentle 
children who had so nice a pet as a dainty 
white hen. 


Another Prize Contest 


“Who were the Pilgrims?” “A dirty, filthy set 
who lived under the ground.” 

“ Name a domestic animal useful for clothing, and 
describe its habits.” “The ox. He don’t have any 
habits, because he lives in a stable.” 

“If you were traveling across the desert, where 
would you choose to rest?” “I would rest on a 
stool.” 

“ Describe the white race, and show that it is 
superior to other races.”” “A white man will nod at 
you when he meets you on the street.” 

“ Ot what is the surface of the earth composed ?” 
* Dirt and people.” 

“ Name a fruit which has its seed on the outside.” 
A seed-cake.” 

“Name five forms of water.” “ Hot water, cold 
water, faucet water. well water. and ice water.” 

“ Name and locate the five senses.” “The eyes 
are in the northern part of the face, and the mouth 
in the southern.” | 

“Who were the mound-builders?” “ History 
cannot answer these questions. Science only can.” 

“Define ‘flinch,’ and use it in a sentence.” 
“Flinch, to shrink. Flannel flinches when it is 
washed.” 

“ By what is the earth surrounded, and by what is 
it lighted?” “ It issurrounded by water, and lighted 
by gas and electricity.” ' 

“ Name six animals of the Arctic zone.” “ Three 
polar bears and three seals.” 

“ What is yeast?” “ Yeast is a vegetable flying 
about in the air, hitching itself on to anything.” 

“Why do you open the dampers i : a stove when 
lighting a fire?” “To let the oxygen in and the 
nitrogen out.” 

“ What did the Constitution do for the country ?” 
“It gave the President a head.” 

“ What are the last teeth that come to a man?” 
* False teeth.” 

The readers of the Little People’s page 
so conclusively proved their interest in the 
study of English in the contest closed in the 
issue of June 20 that the editors have decided 
to submit for another contest the above series 
of questions. These questions were, it is stated, 
submitted to and answered by the pupils in the 
public schools of a large Eastern city. The 
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questions must be correctly answered by the 
contestants, and the errors in the printed 
answers pointed out. 

The following epitaph appears on a stone 
recently erected in 7 of a number of 
men who sacrificed life and property for their 
principles. This epitaph infers an impos- 
sibility. What is it? 

To these pure patriots, who, 
Without bounty, without pay, 
Without pension, without honor, 
Went to their graves, 
Without recognition even by their 

ountry, 
This stone is raised and inscribed, 
After thirty years of waiting, 
By one of themselves. . 

The examination of a set of papers presented 
by the pupils in a cooking-class revealed some 
astonishing things ; namely, that French women 
in cooking “ clarified their own fat,” that every 
kitchen used as a cooking-school “ should 
have room for six or eight girls to cook at 
once,” and that a certain dish “ could be eaten 
coldtwice.” What are the errors in these state- 
ments ? 

To the one whose answers and corrections 
show the clearest comprehension of the mean- 
ings of words a book valued at $2 will be given. 

Write on one side of the paper only; write 
name and address distinctly; give the name 
of school, and the grade in which you are a 
pupil. State age, and the name of the book 
you prefer if you are the prize-winner. This 
contest will close August 11. 


A Large Boiler 


A boiler, as you doubtless know, is the 
vessel in which the water is boiled to generate 
steam to run the engines and machinery in 
boats and factories. In New York City there 
is a company which sells steam for heating 
and for mechanical purposes. That is, they 
have a building in which they put large boilers. 
From these boilers the steam is carried through 
the pipes, the same as water and gas are carried 
into buildings, and there used. The other day 
one of these steam-heating companies put in 
the largest boiler, probably, that ever was con- 
structed. It took thirty-six horses to draw it 
from the pier on which it was landed to the 
building in which it was to be placed. It 
weighs 119,000 pounds and stands 31 feet high. 
When it was got to the building the front 
of the building had to be torn out to get the 
boiler in. On its journey from the pier to 
its home it was attended by a large crowd of 
interested spectators. 


An Old Baby 


Hundreds of years ago, when people died, 
the bodies were treated in a way to preserve 
them; they were then inclosed or wrapped in 
textiles that had also been subjected to chem- 
ical treatment, and when all had been done 
these bodies were put away on what we might 
call shelves. A gentleman traveling in the 
East was told by his guide that he could se- 
cure for him the mummified body of a little 
baby. The traveler accepted his offer, and 
has succeeded in bringing the little mummy 
to this country. Now he proposes to write a 
book about the games ape by the children 
when this little baby was alive, 4,200 years ago. 
He has been telling the story of this little 
baby, and the life it must have lived, to the 
little children in Baltimore, and they are so 
interested that he proposes now telling them a 
story on paper of how the little children of 
Egypt played and lived many years ago. 


Hawk and Hens 


We hear of happy families of animals. A 
novel case of this kind is nowtold. A gentle- 
mar in Maryland has succeeded in taming a 
hawk, and in teaching it to live on the most 
amicable terms in a hennery, enjoying the com- 
panionship of the hens and md and ap- 
parently not knowing that’ they ought to be 
enemies, not friends. 
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The Spectator 


“The Americans are a crude and uncultured 
people; and they show it in their treatment of 
these important questions of social etiquette.” 
The speaker was a lady of distinction and 
good breeding, and she spoke with seriousness 
and feeling. The Spectator had been brought 
face to face with one of those questions of 
attire which frequently loom up on the mental 
horizon of men who are neither slaves to fash- 
ion nor absolutely indifferent to it. If he had 
belonged to either of these specified classes, the 
question would never have presented itself. 
Beau Brumme!l knows instinctively what to do 
and to wear; Horace Greeley knows nothing 
about such matters, and cares less. Belong- 
ing to neither extreme, the Spectator was 
moved to wonder which leader represented 
the saner view of this phase of life. After 
finding that the authorities disagreed com- 
pletely about his particular question, and that 
he could do pretty much as he pleased in the 
matter and be sure of condemnation from 
the one set of experts or the other, the Spec- 
tator fell into a skeptical mood as to the view 
of the lady of distinction, and asked himself 
whether, after all, rigid rules of etiquette are 
desirable and to be esteemed as an evidence 
of true progress in civilization. 


The lady in question had placed the matter 
in definite shape for discussion by citing a 
personal experience. “I was invited,” said 
she, “to attend an afternoon meeting, at a 
private house, held to advance a ‘cause.’ I 
found the parlor darkened, the shades down, 
the gas lit, and the majority of the ladies in 
full evening dress! There are only two ex- 
cuses fora woman’s doing such a thing ”—and 
the speaker’s fine eyes lost their usual kind 
expression: “ignorance, or the possession of 
but one dress. The fact that the latter excuse 
would not apply in the case of at least one of 
these women was shown to me a few evenings 
later, when I attended a church wedding and 
saw one of these same women in street dress ! 
In England, where there is some knowledge 
on these matters, such vulgarism would be 
impossible.” 


Here was the issue. There are certain con- 
ventional rules, more or less well recognized, 
for the government of personal conduct in 
“society.” Is conformity to these rules the 
test of good manners? At first thought an 
affirmative answer seems reasonable enough. 
One of these rules requires a man to take off 
his hat in saluting a lady; another requires 
him to use a fork in carrying food to his 
mouth, instead of the back of a knife; another 
requires that he shall not whistle in a parlor, a 
street-car, or a private office. Any one who 
fails to observe these rules must be regarded 
as lacking in good manners. But the further 
question arises, Who established these stand- 
ards, and why? And did these rules replace 
others which were formerly the standard of 
good manners? and if so, why were the old 
ones discarded? And are we to have no 
liberty in starting new fashions in manners? 
and if not, why not? Now, the Spectator 
is not very deeply versed in antiquarian lore 
—or, in order to be up with the times, let 
him say anthropology!—but he believes he 
is correct in saying that the bow and the 
removal of the hat are a survival and adap- 
tation of the custom of prostration in the 
presence of a conqueror; and that democracy 
and chivalry combined have left only an ad- 
umbration of the original ceremony in an act 
of deference to the fair sex. The time was, 
too, when the use of a knife in eating was a 
decided advance in elegance, displacing as it 
did the more primitive plan of using the fin- 
gers—in the times when the punctilious good- 
wife might have been heard saying, “ Good- 
ness, Johnny! where’s your manners? Don’t 
you know enough to eat with your knife?” 
In the days, also, when whistling was a new 
discovery, it was doubtless very pleasing to 
those who had not learned the new art to 
listen to those who had; but with the modern 
development of “nerves,” whistling, save in 
the privacy of one’s boudoir or on the public 
platform, has become “bad form.” And so 


(From Good Housekeeping.) 


“ Here’s Cleveland’s baking powder, pure 
With purity that will endure 
The test of time, and be a clever 
Helpmeet and friend in kitchen ever.” 


with other matters of etiquette, all along the 
line of conduct. The fact is that there has been 
a continual formation and re-formation in the 
standards of “good form ” among all peoples 
that have had any development at all, either 
from good to bad or from bad to good—ac- 
cording to either the traditional or the evolu- 
tionary view of society; and the Spectator is 
inclined to believe that whenever a people 
really ceases to grow and to change, it must 
cease to exist. 


There are some races, however, that are 
pretty slow and that yet still exist; and ‘ac- 
cording to the Spectator’s ethnology, these are 
the ones that have the most inflexible codes 
of etiquette. The Chinese are a good exam- 
ple ; and the Chinaman, we are informed by 
Mr. Arthur H. Smith in that entertaining 
book “ Chinese Characteristics,” has a genius 
for etiquette ; the most accomplished foreigner 
finds himself helpless in the deeper mazes of 
Chinese formality, though they seem sim- 
plicity itself to the native, who is baked, as it 
were, in the “cake of custom.” Mr. Smith 
tells of a Chinese official’s wife, who, in paying 
her respects to a foreign lady at the latter’s 
home, deliberately turned her back on her 
hostess, and saluted a vacant wall. This, it 
seemed, was the proper place for the hostess, 
inasmuch as the Emperor’s palace lay in that 
direction! Here a great rudeness was com- 
mitted simply because custom had absolutely 
dethroned good will and kindness of heart in 
favor of an artificial system of behavior. And 
this story brings out very clearly another fact 
—that for every custom, however absurd, 
there is a reason. Foolish and illogical, for- 
gotten or perverted, it may be, but in the 
minds of the originators, at least, there is a 
definite reason for every regulation of their 
code. The first observers of any practice 
cannot justify it by “custom ;” it must seem 
useful or desirable in itself. Reason, then, 
being the ultimate factor in etiquette, is not 
every regulation of manners to be submitted 
to this test, and to stand or fall in accordance 
with the best light we can cast on it through 
the exercise of this faculty? Is there now a 
good reason for a given practice? the Specta- 
tor would ask if he were framing a new code 
of manners. If there is, let us maintain the 
practice; if not, let us start a new one, would 
be his advice in answering his own question. 


This brings the Spectator to his theory 
about the future development of this matter 
of manners—and the Spectator is never so 
happy as when leaving the solid ground of 
fact and sailing off in the bright clouds of 
speculation. He believes that just in so far 
as reason comes to control men’s actions they 
will cease to be restricted by undeviating rules 
in matters of etiquette. Forthe development 
of reason means the development .of individ- 
uality; and individuality refuses to cut its 
cloth all to the same pattern. Differentiation 
favors a wide variance of opinion and action, 
and tolerance of it; and the social etiquette of 
the future will be less marked by rigid metes 
and bounds, more distinguished by personal 
flavors, than that of the past. If, for instance 
—to descend to earth again—a man chooses 
to wear a “ Prince Albert ” coat of an evening, 
instead of a “swallowtail,” the new society 
will nod approval; if he should even appear— 
now that the bicycle suit has come to stay 
this will not be regarded as treason—in 
knickerbockers, with ruffled shirt and silver- 
buckled shoes, his idiosyncrasy will be looked 


upon graciously, as a pleasant reminiscence of 
court costume. And if the ladies persist in 
wearing a dress that displays a _ beautiful 
throat, and prefer to wear it at home in the day- 
time, rather than in a public place in the even- 
ing, shall we not say, Great is the Goddess. 
of Reason, that she has thus won Modesty to. 
lend herear? Will she not some day be able. 
to influence Fashion herself ? 


But how about democracy’s protest against 
aristocratic distinctions in costume? How 
about bending the knee to the effete customs 
of the Old World? What shall we say of the 
Brother Jonathan who offers to shake hands 
with the Queen, and greets her son-in-law with 
“Say, Dook,” instead of “ Your Highness ”? 
Well, the Spectator opines that in the good 
time coming, with less insistence on the observ- 
ance of formalities on the part of the host, be 
he plebe or potentate, there will be more 
willingness to observe them on the part of the- 
guest !—so that while the host (or perhaps 
the Spectator ought to say the hostess, 
since woman is in our modern democracies the 
natural conservator of aristocracy) will not be 
displeased if the guest comes in fustian, the. 
guest will on his part use every endeavor 
to obtain a suitable wedding garment of the 
latest pattern. In the leveling up of both 
clothes and character which democracy is to. 
bring, host and guest will each seek to meet 
the other half way, to get each from the other 
the lesson which every man has for his open-. 
minded neighbor, and, above all, to find satis- 
faction in the good will and happiness of his 
companions, not in the observance of cere~ 
monious rules about clothes and manners. 


The English sometimes grow sarcastic at. 
our expense. The London “ News” vouches 
for the following: “Scene: Rome. Time: 
A few days ago. Young English lady wan- 
dering near the Coliseum. To her approaches 
a group of American young ladies. One of 
them says to her: ‘ Would you kindly tell 


me whether that is the Arch of Titus? My 
“were probably from Chicago.”— New York 
That is because your S | ee 
your blood impure. I 
rilla, and you will enjoy sweet, refreshing sleep. 
give vigor and vitality to every function. 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Baedeker is two years old.’” The “News” 
World. 

nerves are weak, your 

Feed the nerves with rich, red blood, purified, 
This great medicine has power to build up the 
Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner- 


unkindly remarks that the American ladies 
digestion imperfect, 
enriched, and vitalized with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
physical system, strengthen the nerves, and 
Sarsaparilla 
pills, aid digestion. 25c. 
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Correspondence 


Auricular Confession 


70 the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the issue of your paper of ‘une 20 the following 
statement is made in an article upon the “ Russian 
Church,” viz.: * Both the Greek and Latin Churches 
require auricular confession before the reception of 
the Holy Communion, as does the Anglican Cath- 
olic Church.” The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States is an integral and influential part 
of the Anglican branch of the Catholic Church. 
It ought to be well understood that this Church does 
not require auricular confession before the reception 
of the Holy Communion, and that nowhere in her 
Prayer-Book, except in the office of the visitation of 
prisoners, and then only in the case of one under 
sentence of death, is confession in secret to a clergy- 
man for the purpose of obtaining absolution in 
private suggested or implied. 

Joun T. MAGRATH. 


Prices and Currency 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The greatest economic harm that can overtake a 
nation is falling prices. It represses investment, 
it retards progress, it bankrupts the energetic pro- 
prietors who are. in fact, the chief debtor class. 

The greatest boon to a country is universal activ- 
ity, and nothing contributes so much to this as 
rising prices. When prices are advancing, every one 
wants to buy, and what they buy must be constructed 
by human hands and brains. In twenty-five years 
prices of American goods have declined fully one- 
half. Every manufacturer, merchant, and investor 
(except in town lots) has found himself all the time 
facing a lower market when he came to sell than 
when he bought. His predisposition has been to 
wait. If now the status quo of 1872 were to be 
gradually restored, he would be anxious to buy— 
even ahead of his wants. Depression in trade 
comes from dislocation of industry, the indisposi- 
tion to buy on the part of those who buy to 
sell for profit, and inability to buy on the part of 
those who buy toconsume. Active business is main- 
tained by the desire of the merchant class to buy all 
they can, and the large consuming power of those 
who work for wages. 

Whatever other causes have led to decline in 
prices, all authorities agree that a contraction of the 
‘currency does reduce prices. 

A country with one dollar of currency per inhab- 
jtant would have lower prices than one with fifty. 
If there be an equal quantity of gold and silver, strik- 
ing out one of them will reduce prices. If one only 
be in use and the other is added, prices will advance. 

In our present state of stagnation what we most 
need is a desire to buy. Any cause that will con- 
vince merchants and investors that future prices will 
be higher will at once start demand for labor and 
‘increase consumption. Whether this anticipated 
rise in prices be attributed to increase in the money 
supply or to depreciation in the quality of the cur- 
rency, the effect must be the same—the determina- 
‘tion to buy with a view to higher value. 

No panic, no buying of foreign-held bonds, can 
interfere with the commercial instinct to buy ona 
rising market, and the industrial activity required to 
supply the increased demand. 

N. O. NELSON. 


English in American Universities 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The review of “ English in American U niversities” 
published in your issue of June 13 seems to me by 
far the most valuable discussion of that little volume 
which has appeared ; and I hope ¢hat every one in- 
terested in that book or in the subject may read this 
‘trenchant criticism. 

Perhaps the most important omission in the book 
reviewed is that no full presentation and discussion 
of methods isattempted. Professor Bates, of Welles- 
ley, in her bright paper which appeared at the close 
of the series of articles reprinted in the book, says 
pointedly : “ It is very well for the editors and con- 

‘tributurs of ‘The Dial’ to claim on behalf of stu- 
-dents the delights of the ‘ spiritual glow ’ etherealized 
beyond the dullconcern for ‘the historical and ad- 
-ventitious,’ and to demand that the professor add to 
the most gracious gifts of nature a culture deep as 
a well and considerably wider than a church door, 
but by what process, after all, shall the essential values 
of literature be impressed ?”’ 

Your reviewer says : “ The study of English must 
become an important, serious, arduous, and essential 
part of college discipline, or pass entirely out of 
serious consideration.” I judge that this is intended 
to apply to the study of English literature, and of 
foreign masterpieces through English translations, 
as well as to other forms of English training. 
Here the question of method recurs. How shall 
this be done, without devoting the strength of the 

class to other than literary questions? Classes in 


literature, it seems to me, should consider primarily 
the interpretation and criticism of literature, the 
principles of literary form and construction, the 
characteristics of the principal literary genera, and 
allied topics. Unless some such clue is followed, a 
class in literature might be used to teach a# all known 
subjects of human knowledge; since all forms and 
departments of life find expression in literature. To 
announce a class in Shakespeare or Milton, and then 
to turn the attention of the students to questions 
about which those authors cared nothing whatever 
either as artists or as men, may make the work 
* severe,” but such work is not the study of literature. 

I wish that your reviewer, whose expert knowledge 
upon this whole group of questions is very manifest, 
would discuss for us some of the ways by which 
literary study can be made hard without ceasing 
to be helpful. Perhaps one way is to increase the 
amount of reading required until the work is made 
sufficiently severe. Written papers based upon this 
reading may be required, which shall both show how 
carefully the work has been done, and also furnish 
valuable training in the art of expression. Search- 
ing questions upon the lessons assigned can be given 
out in advance, and written answers to the most im- 
portant of these can be required. So far as the work 
in classes in literature cannot be made both severe 
and literary, both hard and helpful, it seems to me 
that it should not be made severe at all. 

What does The Outlook’s reviewer think of Mr. 
Payne’s opinion that the linguistic and the literary 
study of English “ should be sharply differentiated ”’ ? 
There are distinct objections to this separation, but 
I have come to believe in it for the most part. 
I doubt very much whether literary questions ever 
receive adequate attention where the linguistic and 
literary lines of study are combined in the same 
classes. “The master of linguistics has at his com- 
mand such a vast body of definite queries demand- 
ing exact answers that he will be loth to give time to 
the more vital but less definite and tangible ques- 
tions discussions which spring from a close 
sympath# with the shaping spirit of the creative 
artist, and which call out such sympathy. I know 
from my own experience that, in literary teaching, 
one who has had experience in linguistic work misses 
the support of that more exact method. 

In the study of Chaucer, I admit, a good measure 
of verbal study is a necessity, since the meanings of 
the words must be ascertained. Of the value of lin- 
guistic training in English I make no question; and, 
of course, a large measure of such study should be 
required for the doctor’s degree in English. 

The Outlook review says: “ The older disciplines 
(the Greek and Latin disciplines) . . . are certainly 
slowly passing. Intotheir place English instruction 
can come if it be made as substantial, as systematic, 
as severe as was the elder teaching.” When a newly 
elected college president was once told that he would 
have a hard time to “ fill the shoes” of his predeces- 
sor, he wisely replied, “I shall bring a pair of my 
own.” Let English instruction find its own proper 
place, and fill that. 

The sharp criticism of your reviewer upon the lack 
of “ orderly method” in the arrangement of courses 
in English in our American institutions is abun- 
dantly deserved, and ought todogood. However, let 
me place beside it some words from Mr. Payne, 
taken from the volume under discussion: “ In phys- 
ics or in philology, the ‘ course’ is a perfectly rational 
device ; it is of the essence of training in such sub 
jects that the work should be logical in its develop- 
ment. ... With literature the case is very different. 
. . » Mere didactics are as powerless to impart the 
message of literature as they are to impart the mes- 
sage of music or of religion.” 

“Only one professor” in the book, says this re- 
view, “offers ‘rest and refreshment’ as an allure 
ment to his courses.” Your reviewer has misunder- 
stood me. It is not my own faulty courses, nor all 
possible courses, that are to be “ an unfailing source 
of rest and refreshment,” but our noble literature 
itself, as a lifelong refuge, inspiration, and delight. 

A. H. TOLMAN. 

The University of Chicago. 


General Howard Roll of Honor 


The following is a supplementary list of 
the names that have been entered upon the 
General Howard Roll of Honor of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. There 
have been previously reported 852. The 
number of shares included in the accompany- 
ing list is 35, making a total of 887. 


A Friend, Lowell, Mass. | 

Broadway Church, Somerville, Mass. 

Cradle Roll of W. H. M. U. of First Congrega- 
gational Church, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Mrs. T. D. myst by a Friend, Chest r, Mass. 

Central Cong’! Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. _— 

Woman’s issionary Union of Minneapolis 
Churches, Minn. 

Miss A. A. Pickens, bya Friend, New York, N. Y. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar bakin der. Highest of all in 
leavening strength. —Latest Pnited States Government 


Rovat Bakxtnc Powper Co... New York. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Capron, by a Friend, n. Mass. 

In Memory of Deacon S. W. Kent, by Mrs. S. W. 
Kent, Worcester, Mass. 

No:th Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D.D., by First Church, 
Nashua, N. H. 

Deacon Newell Greenwood, by First Church, 
Nashua, N. H. 

Mrs. P. L. Alcott, Columbus, Ohio. 
Fort Valley,G 


Rev. 5S. E. Bassett, y, Ga. 
Con tional Church and Sunday-School, Fran- 
cistown, N. H. 


Congregational Church and Auxiliaries, Medina 
io. 
Y. P. S.C. E. of Congregational Church, Orange 


A Friend, Plymouth, N. H. 

Street Church and Sunday-School, Dan- 
vers, Mass. 


Union Sunday-School, Marlboro’ 

Ladies of First Church, Chelsea, Mass. 

iss Ann E. Shorey, by Newman Congregational 

Church, East Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Ethan Brooks, West Springfield, a 

Congregational Church, Jacksonville, Ill. 

In Memory of Deacon B.W. Payne, by Mrs. L. A. 
Payne, Homer, N. Y. 

wo Friends, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Margaret C. Hackett, Providence, R. I. Two 


First Con tional Church, Rockford, IIL 

Mrs. Eli C. Smith, Bridgeport, Conn. 
by the 
. L. and 


Mrs. Elizabeth McFarland, in Me 
Conference of the N. H. F. 


Church, East Hartford, Conn. 
W. P. Patten, Kingston, N. H. 


Sweet as new mown hay 


is the linen, washed in the Sunlight ‘ 
way, wi 


Soap 


Everywhere—from user of this 
soap, come words of highest praise 
and ¢ | 


ommendation. 
If you have not already done so, 
‘ try it for yourself. It saves in ev 
direction, time, money, labour an 
the clothes. One fair trial will con- 
vince you. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts, N.Y. 


| | 
Y. P. 5S. C. E., Puritan Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. S. A. Members of Congregational 
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Notes and Queries 


Can you give me any intormation on the follow- 
ing questions: 1. Has the South Carolina Dispen- 
sary Law been modified with the nage of increasi 
the State revenue? 2. What is the quantity o 
liquors cénsumed now as compared with the old 
license law? 3. Do any considerable number of the 
temperance people desire to go back to the old 
license system? 4. Where can I find the latest 
summary of its results? W. L. 


1. The South Carolina Dispensary Law was mod- 
ified with the hope of securing a more efficient 
administration, and an administration further re- 
moved from political influences. For a good many 
months liquor was sold by the Dispensary at a low 
price in order to drive the bar-rooms out of business ; 
when these had been driven out, the price of liquor 
was raised with the hope of increasing the State 
revenue. 2. It is reported that much less liquor is 
consumed in South Carolina now than under the old 
license law. Tippling and treating have been prac- 
tically done away with. 3. Very few of the people 
of South Carolina of any class desire to go back to 
the old system. Even the Charleston “ News and 
Courier,” which still denounces the Dispensary, de- 
clares that saloons must not again be licensed which 
sell liquor to be drunk on the premises. 4. For the 
latest summary of the results write to the Commis- 
sioner in charge of the State Dispensary, Columbia, 
S.C. 


1. Is there a concordance in point of scholarship 
-and thoroughness superior to Young's Analytical 
Concordance—one that gives the original words? 
2. Can the Losetian system of memcrizing be ob- 
tained in book form? If not, mention the best work 
on aids to memory. 3. What is the best work on 
the English language? G. W. 
l. We think there is not. 2. We do not know. 
David Kay’s book, “ Memory, What it is, and How 
‘to Improve it,” is a judicious study of the subject. 
and full of valuable practical suggestions, but does 
not undertake to give any artificial system of memory 
help. 3. It is hard to advise without knowing you. 
For one who wishes to study, Champney’s “ History 
of English” (Macmillan, New York) and Earle’s 
“English Prose ” (Putnams, New York) together 
constitute what we think the best thing. For a gen- 
eral reader, Professor Marsh’s popular “ Lectures 
on the English Language” (Scribners, New York), 
though old, are very good; also Archbishop Trench’s 
“English, Past and Present.” 


_L. Will you kindly outline a course of study of the 
history of the drama, and what books are accessible ? 
2. What books should be used by a club in studying 
Shakespeare? J. K. 8. 

1. Golden’s “ Brief History of the English Drama;” 
Lowell’s “ The Old English Dramatists ;’” Symonds’s 
* Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama;’’ 
H. Irving’s “English Actors ;” W. Winter’s “ Shad- 
ows of the Stage ;’”” Matthew’s “ French Dramatists 
of the Nineteenth Century ;” R. G. Moulton’s * The 
Ancient Classic Drama.” 2. Rolfe’s School Edi- 
tions of Plays; Craik’s “ English of Shakespeare ;’’ 
Corson’s “ Introduction to Shakespeare ;’ Dowden’s 
“ Life and Art of Shakespeare ;’ Moulton’s “ Shake- 
speare as a Dramatic Artist ;’ R. G. White’s “‘ How 
to Read Shakespeare ;”’ Fleay’s “‘ Shakespeare Man- 
ual;” Abbott’s “ Shakespeare Grammar.” 


In your issue of 13th inst., under the caption “A 
Human Bible,” “ H. D. C.” writes: “ How can we 
fail to recognize the human element, when we find 
the New Testament writers quoting from the Old 
Testament in such an extremely human and fallible 
way, now plainly forgetting the right number or 
geographical locality, or even _the right book, now 
+ sme (says Toy) from the Greek or Aramaic, but 
never from the Hebrew, and now—most important 
of all—giving to the quotation a sense or an applica- 
tion which would have made the author of it stare 
with amazement?” Will you kindly indicate the 
passages referred to? 

Specimen passages are these: Acts vii., 14, com- 
pared with Genesis xlvi., 27; Acts vii., 15, 16, com- 
pared with Genesis L., 13, and Joshua xxiv., 32, which 
seem confusedly blended in the quotation. Matthew 
XXVii., 9, compared with Zechariah xi., 13. Hebrews 
i., 8 and 9, compared with Psalm xlv., 6,7—a nuptial 
song addressed to a military hero. 


_L. Please give me the best work on “ ppeses Chris- 
tianity,” as lately hinted at in editorial on Presby- 
terian Assembly. 2. Also say if you regard Dr. 
Green’s (of Princeton) late work on “ Bible vs. 
Higher Criticism” as the best work on the ere 


tive side. 


1. See Gladden’s “ Applied Christianity ” and his 
“ Ruling Ideas of the Present Age,” Ely’s “Social 
Aspects of Christianity,” Prall’s “ Civic Christian- 
ity,” Hodge’s “ Heresy of Cain” and his “ Chris- 
tianity Between Sundays.” To be had of any lead- 
ing bookseller. 2. We accept it as such on the testi- 
mony of those who are entitled to pronounce upon it. 


Can you inform me as to the “ best use ” of clergy- 
men in the matter of their visiting-cards? Do they 
use the “ Rev.”? Do some have two cards, one for 
—_ use and one for general use? How do Dr. 

ainsford, Dr. Huntington, Bishop Potter, Dr. 


Greer, or other men of their position have their cards 
engraved? I am specially interested in the use of 
Episcopal clergymen, but should be glad to learn of 
the practice of others. > 


We happen to know that one of the gentlemen you 
name uses a card without prefix or title. We know 
others who do likewise. Others, also, who use the 
“ Rev.” andeven append the “ D.D.” Every variety 
has its representative among men of high position. 
There is no easily recognizable “ best use.” Follow 
your own taste, whether it be for simplicity or other- 
wise. No line can be drawn in this matter between 
the practice of Episcopalians and of others. 


I notice in your final statement ot results from a 
vote gathered by the * New England Homestead” 
a confusion and apparent contradiction which, in 
common, I many other of your regu 
readers, I should be glad to have explained. You 


s 
say, “ih majority of those voting (2,588 to 2,168) 
favored the free coinage of the American product,” 
by which I suppose you mean silver. From what 
source do you reach such aconclusion? The table 
of answers immediately preceding gives 980 yes and 
1,421 no—the numbers much less and meagre the 
other way. Please enlighten us. y 


The answers in the table were to the question 
whether the subscriber believed in “ unlimited ” free 
coinage. Many farmers who opposed this measure 
favored the free coinage of the American product, 
believing that this product was too small to produce 
a harmful inflation of the currency. 


In discussing the financial state of our country, a 
friend—like myself a devoted reader of your valuable 
paper—said that Dr. Abbott has never in his editorials 
answered the following question: Do nape consider 
our overproduction ome cause ot our late panic? Is 
the power of a machine to do the work of a hundred 
men an injury or benefit to the people ? , %2. 


The Outlook does not believe that general over- 
production of wealth was a cause of the present de- 
pression. It believes that machinery enables the 
same number of workers to produce for themselves a 
greater amount of wealth, and benefits workmen 
only less than employers. 


Kindly state how you square such as 
John ‘12, Rom. viii., 15, Gal. iv., 5, Eph. i. e with 
owe | fundamental doctrine of the’ Fatherhood of 


By simply reflecting upon the fact that a child is 
none the less his father’s son though he be too young 
to be conscious of it, or so wayward as to forget it. 
The passages you refer to speak of sonship to God 
as realized in consciousness and conduct, and refer 
to the divine agencies by which the filial spirit (or 
“the spirit of adoption”’) is brought to birth and 
effective power. 


Give the names of two or three of the best books 
on trades-unionism, the publisher’s name, also Eee. 


Richard T. Ely’s “ Labor Movement in America” 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston,. $1.50), and Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb’s “ History of Trades-Union- 
ism” (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $5). 


Can you put me in the way of pies the “ white 
list” o — in New York City stores who 
treat their employees with humane 


Address Miss F. J. Pomeroy,101 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Can any one tell me where I can find the poem 
beginning : 
“ To the wigwam and forest O would I were back, 


For I hate the proud paleface that crosses my 
track.” 


Also another, beginning : 


““In my day crime was crime.” SAR 


Can any one inform me where I shall find the fol- 
lowing lines in the works of Professor Wilson, of 
Edinburgh (Christopher North): “ Thou art a 
dim speck on the main, my country; but when thou 
settest, when shall rise an orb to burn with kindred 
majesty ?” D. 


I should be glad to correspond with any officer or 
member of any society that has Gospel Hymns Con- 
solidated or No. 5 (both with eaten) to dispose of. 


R. CLARK. 
Clear Lake, Wis. 


*** The Master has come over Jordan,’ 

Said Hannah, the mother, one day,” 

by Julia Gill, is found in Edward Rgrpaten's 
“Christ in Literature,” page 263. > Bee Bae 


.“F. C. F..” who was asked to take a “ Mothers’ 
Class,” will probably find “ The Newer Religious 
Thinking,” by the Rev. David N. Beach, a _ help to 
her in addition to the books you = 7 


For Mind Tiredness 


Use Horstord’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. S. W. Otey, Danbury, Conn., says: “I have used 
it in mind tiredness from overwork, dyspepsia, and ner- 
vous conditions, and found it always very beneficial.” 


Solid Silverware 


Hair Brushes, Clothes Brushes, 
Combs, Mirrors, and all other 
needful toilet articles in silver, 
of the choicest patterns, heavy, 
strong, and well made. 

Particular care is given to 
the artistic marking of goods 
of this class. 


THEODORE B. STARR 


206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, 
New York. 
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ARTFORD Single-Tubes are the 
easiest and quickest to repair. 
That saves time and patience. But 
this point would be of little worth 
apart from their strength, elasticity, 
safety and hill climbing power. The 
secret of making is ours. The tires 
are yours for any bicycle. 


DBR 


SN 


Y 
Y 
J IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


OF ANY DEALER. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 


does Tarrant’s 
Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperi- 
ent, anc with 
its refreshing 
action upon 
the stomach 
and bowels, 
cures Sick 
Headache 
and Consti- 
pation. 

It aiso en- 
ables dyspep- 
tica to digest 
and enjoy their 
food. Sold by 
Druggists for 
50 years. 


It Cools 
the Blood 


Bost Cough Syrup. Tastes Gooa. Uso 
intime. Seid by druggists. 
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A Family Paper 
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Is the Standard 


for Silver Ware. 


Is the Standard 
for Silver Polish, 


Both stand for 
Grocers sell it. 
It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York: 


Dyspepsia 
Indigestion 


Both caused by the inability of 
the stomach to properly assimi- 


late the food. Pepsin, Bismuth, 
and Nux Vomica combined in 


vey estia 
has a triple effect—that of the actual solvent 
action of the Pepsin on all articles of food, the 
prevention of fermentation and formation of 
gases by the Bismuth, and the stimulant effect 
of the Nux Vomica (which is undoubtedly the 
best known tonic for nervous dyspepsia) on 


the secretion of the digestive fluids. 


Dr. A. H. SHoox, Red_ Hook, N. Y.., Of iate 
have been using your Trigestia tablets, “and find wth 
formula so and the tablets so convenient that I 
them highly.” 

rice 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
trial bottle, postpaid. 


A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 2 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK 


Send 28c. for 


) For sale by all leading retailers. | 


Sparkling with life— 
rich with delicious flavor, 
HIRES Rootbeer stands 
first as nature’s purest and 
most refreshing drink. 
Best by any test. 


Mate only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 2c. package makes 5 gallons. Bold everywhere. 


Bits of Fun 


Bicycle-riding is still on the increase, in spite 
of the falling off.— New York Herald. 

When you buy a thing for almost nothing, 
it is generally worth it.— Somerville Journal. 

A genius is a Bohemian who has succeeded, 
and a Bohemian is a genius who has failed.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

Just the Thing.—* I tell you what I need, 


Robbins. I need to go out and rub up against 
the world.” “Let me sell you my bicycle!” 
—Puck. 


Sentimental Young Lady—Ah, Professor, 
what would this old oak say if it could talk! 
Professor—It would say, “I am an elm.”— 
Fliegende Blatter. 

He—I see a New York firm is advertising 
“ flowers by telegraph.” She—I prefer to have 
them with the stems ; I don’t think they’re 
as good wired.— Yonkers Statesman. 

“ What is this mental poise that women talk 
so much about nowadays?” “ It is beingable 
to look at caterpillars without feeling them 
crawling all over you.” —Chicago Record. 

It is not strange that writers sometimes get 
puzzled in their choice between “that,” 
“which,” and “who.” Relatives are always 
more or less troublesome.—Aoston Transcript. 

“ Look here, Bawl Bearings, I’ve a proposi- 
tion to make.” “What is it, Noopops?” 
“ You stop talking about your bicycle, and I'll 
not say another word about my smart baby.” 
— Truth. 

A German paper contains the following 
unique advertisement: “ Any person who can 

rove that my tapioca contains anything in- 
jurious to health will have three boxes of it 
sent to him free of charge.” 

The Mean Thing.—“ Yes,” said the lovely 
woman, “ it was very lonely living in the West. 
No neighbors to speak of.” “ Thatis to say,” 
ventured the Mean Thing, “no neighbors to 
talk about ?”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Society Editor—Mr. Willis tells me that 
his family will spend the summer in the moun- 
tains, and his wife says —- will go to the sea- 
shore. Had I better defer mentioning the 
matter until I get more definite information? 
Managing Editor—I don’t see what more 
definite information you want. She told you 
they were going to the seashore, didn’t she ? 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


For Another Purpose.—The delegate was 
approached by a newspaper representative. 
He was a breezy, enthusiastic delegate, one 
who seemed to be fairly bubbling over with 
good material for an interview. “ What do 
you think gf the situation?” the reporter 
asked. “ Whatdo I think? Young man, you 
utterly mistake the nature of my employment. 
I’m not here to think. I’m here to holler.”— 
Washington Star. 


We won’t vouch for it, but it is said that 
there is a young clerk in this city who makes 
it a special hobby to say bright things. But 
he has met his match. A bright young school- 
ma’am entered the store in which he works 
last Saturday and asked, in a most innocent 
way, fora bow. “Iam at your service,” re- 
plied the clerk. “ Yes,” said the young lady, 
eying him closely, “but I want a white one, 
not a green one.” Then a sepulchral silence 
fell upon him.—Zangdon (NV. D.) Courier-Dem- 
ocrat. 


A lady one day saw a roughly dressed man 
at work on the trees in a Portland garden, and 
stopped to ask, “ What are you doing to those 
tree-trunks?” “ Girdling them, madam, with 
printer’s ink and cotton,” was the reply. “It 
will keep off canker-worms.” “How much 
does it cost ?” inquired she. “ About twenty- 
five cents apiece.” “ Well, I wish you would 
come and girdle ours. What is your name?” 
“Hill,” the laborer replied; but to her re- 
peated request that he would undertake her 
own trees he returned an evasive answer. 
That night she told the story to her husband, 
and he burst into a roar of laughter. “ What 
is the matter?” she cried. ‘‘ Why,” said he, 
“ that laborer was the Rev. Dr. Hill, late Presi- 
dent of Harvard, one of the leading mathe- 
maticians living, and the recently appointed 
pastor of the First Parish Church.”—Crific . 


MEDICAL MEN 


Wibeatlet 


because it Supplies 
the needed 
Nourishment. 
Everybody likes it 
because it is 
PALATABLE and 
- SATISFYING— 
not soon hungry after 
partaking of WHEATLET. 
Have it for breakfast 
to-morrow, sure— 
your Grocer has it 


Made by the Franklin Mills Co, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


cl 


STAMP | 
OF QUALITY 


When you see it on 
your wheel, you know 
you have the best 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New VYork City 
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Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 
Choicest beans, 
meat. Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO.., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Business World 


The prices both of stocks and 
commodities showed a continued 
downward tendency last week. 
In Wall Street the sales were much larger 
than in the previous week, and not even a re- 
newed activity as to American securities in the 
London market produced a favorable move- 
ment. The latter part of the week, however, 
showed at least a check in the bearish tend- 
ency. Foreign exchange has been dull, the 
rate remaining at about $4.88. Gold shipments 
were not large. The loan market was not 
greatly affected by the depression of stocks ; 
call money was loaned at from 3 to 4 per cent. 
General trade was very dull even for this sea- 
son. Wheat, corn, iron and steel, and cotton 
are all lower. The restriction of cotton-mill 
production is extensive. Coal, oil, leather, 
and sugar are slightly higher or hold their 
own. “Bradstreet’s” record of business fail- 
ures for the last six months shows the largest 
total ever published by that journal for this 
period of time; the number is 7,602, and the 
increase over the total for the first six months 
of 1894 and 1895 is about 1,000 in each case, 
while there is actually an increase of 1,340, or 
22 per cent., over the total for the first six 
months of 1893, although that period included 
two months of the panic time. The total 
amount of liabilities involved in these 7,602 
failures is $105,535,000—more than a third 
less than in 1893, but nearly a third greater 
than in 1895. 


The Week 


Philadelphia is proud 
of being a city of homes 
of people of moderate 
incomes, and to that city is in large measure 
due the growth of the Building and Loan 
Societies which now hold so large a propor- 
tion of the savings of the country. The Phil- 
adelphia “Ledger” says: “As a general 
thing the building societies of Philadelphia 
are having a good demand for their money, 
and many societies have made loans ahead of 
the regular receipts. Some of the loans are 
not of a class calculated to cheer the hearts 
of those who love the building society cause. 
The managers of these societies like to see 
the money go to parties buying homes of their 
own, that is, to new home-seekers, but during 
these depressed times many who already own 
their homes have been obliged to mortgage 
them in order to receive money to pay press- 
ing debts. The fact, however, that these 
thrifty people have had some kind of security 
to draw on during the hard times shows the 
value of husbanding resources in times of fair 
plenty. The building society has saved thou- 
sands in this city from publicly acknowledging 
poverty by reason of the safety of their pre- 
vious savings. It is always sad to see a 
family draw on that which had been set aside 
for a cherished purpose, but yet what would 
they have done without it ?” 


Building Associations 


The immediate future of 
Japanese Competition Japan as a manufactur- 

ing country continues to 
excite discussion. The London “Colonial 
Importer” says: “ While so much is being 
heard about Japanese competition abroad, it 
should not be forgotten that this at the present 
time is only, so to speak, fractional in propor- 
tion to the general increase of the trade, and 
that it is rather to her future competition that 
so much importance attaches. Japanese enter- 
prise, up to the present, has been more severely 
engaged in filling the requirements of her own 
markets than in opening out export markets 
to ot | appreciable extent. When she finds 
that she is unable to easily consume her man- 
ufactures, no doubt special energy will be 
thrown into the export connection. Within 
the last seven years especially the industry of 
the country has increased simply by leaps and 
bounds. There is too eager an assumption, 
however, on the part of foreigners that this 
increased vitality is due to her export trade. 
That her export trade is steadily increasing is 
proven, but in no comparison whatever to the 
increase of her productions. Formerly Japan 
imported practically every manufactured com- 
modity, and exported only her artistic goods. 
Now she manufactures the greater portion of 


her requirements, and it is in feeding her in- 
ternal consumption that the great bulk of her 
factories are employed, rather than in supply- 
ing an export demand. Her manufactories 
have recently displaced imported goods for 
home-made goods in textiles, nickel and electro- 
plated goods, furniture, cutlery, matches, soap, 
wearing apparel generally, paper, and similar 
domestic requirements. The things in which 
foreign exporters continue to fairly hold their 
own are machinery and chemicals, more espe- 
cially the heavy chemicals—alkali, bicarb. soda, 
of copper, etc.” 


Notwithstanding all China’s 
China’s Commerce political misfortunes, her 

commercial activity is great, 
and the prospects promising. Official reports 
just published by the Imperial Revenue De- 
partment show that trade in 1895 was large; 
the total imports and exports even exceeded 
those of 1894 to the extent of eight per cent., 
despite the closing of one port, the loss of 
Formosa, and a decline in the foreign opium 
trade. The reason of the last change is the 
increase in the domestic production, and a 
similar change is expected in the now enor- 
mous cotton trade with foreign countries, as 
Chinese cotton-fields and cotton-mills are 
rapidly increasing in number. The New York 
“Tribune” thus summarizes some of the 
important features of the revenue reports : 


In exports an increase of more than 9,000,000 taels 
is reported, in silk, tea, cotton, and some other 
articles. Silk is now the chief item on the list, 
Chinese tea having, except in the Russian market, 
been largely replaced with that from Japan, For- 
mosa, and Ceylon. The silk industry has been 
greatly benefited by the introduction of Pasteur’s 
system of eradicating the silkworm disease, and the 
export trade has been more than doubled in ten 
years. The trade in skins—especially of dogs, goats, 
and sheep—has also greatly expanded. In 189] it 
amounted to only 881,000 taels, and in 1895 to 
2,649,000 taels. The enormous growth of the cotton- 
spinning industry in Japan has been of benefit to 
China, increasing the demand for the raw material. 
In consequence the area of cotton plantations has 
been greatly extended, and the exports of raw cot- 
ton in 1895 amounted to about 120,000,000 pounds. 
The distribution of this foreign commerce has been 
changed but littl. The British Empire still has 
the lion’s share, having 215,000,000 out of the total 
315,000,000 taels. Japan comes next on the list with 
32,000,000, and the United States third, with 
20,500,00C. Russia has 17,000,000, largely to be cred- 
ited to the enormous trade in black tea. The com- 
merce with all other European countries besides 
Great Britain and Russia is only 29,000,000. Shang- 
hai, it may be observed, is by far the leading port, 
its share of the foreign commerce amounting to 
about 70 per cent. of the whole. There were, all 
told, only 10,091 foreign residents in China last 
year, 4.084 being British and 1,325 Americans. 


News comes from Lon- 
don of the amalgama- 
tion of three great 
thread companies. J. & P. Coats, Clark, 
Jonas Brooks & Bros., and James Chadwick 
& Bros., are all amalgamated in the style of 
The Coats, absorbing all the business. The 
Coats will issue a further share capital, rais- 
ing their total nominal capital from £ 5,750,006 
to £7,500,000. The new ordinary £10 shares 
are offered for subscription at £ 30 per share. 
This is considered to mean a practical monop- 
oly of the thread industry in England, with 
important establishments in the United States 
and Canada. 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE 
308 & 310 


Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


have been at much 

ins to prepare a relia- 

ble list of bonds and 

stocks from which investors may 

safely choose such as meet their 

cial requirements. A copy 

of the list will be sent without 
charge to all applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Dealers in Government Bonds and 
SELE 


Securities 
24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Ce. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - = $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER AKMAN, President. 


ADRIA Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 


HENRY A. MURRAY Treas. an 
J. NELSON ‘LAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 
uel D. Babcock, Iselin, Jr. 
F. er, 
i Jarvie, 


man 
Alexander E. Orr, 


Robert Goelet, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
yer Harriman, Henry 
a es, c . w 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbi: 
William C. Whitney. 


Greenland—in fact 
all over the World 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


are used by travelers and remitters. Taken b 
sotels, Shops, Railroads, Steamships, Banks, an 
n 


ers. 
Send for booklet showing why they are better 
Agency of 


than Letters of Credit. 


THE U.S. CHEQUE BANK, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager 
40 ana 42 Wall St., New York 


Do yay want to sell a WESTERN 
MORTGAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
closure costs—stop sending g monev after 
bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead ? 

State exact location, condition of title, and 
your lowest price. er $2,000, in Western 
securities successfully handled ‘by the present 
management of this corporation. THe Boston 
REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRusT Co., 33 Eguit- 
able Building, Boston. Send for our Bond List. 
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A Family Paper 


Outlook 


A-Family-Paber 
New Series of The Christian Union 
Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class ma matter in the New York 


The Outlook is a weekly Famil 
taining this week forty bscrip- 
tion price is Three Do year, - 

vance. 


all subscriptions in the Un ed S Sites 
and Mexico. For all other countries in 


Union add $1.56 for postage. 
Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 
Discontinuances,.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is des 
How to Remit.— should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Teck rder, or Money-Order 
payable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
h should be sent in Registered Letter. 
Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor 


k. 


About ut People 


—Ambherst College has bestowed upon Pro- 
fessor F. S. Hoffman, of Union College, the 
degree of Ph.D. for his book on “ The Sphere 
of the State.” 

—The Princess of Wales has entered the 
lists of composers. She recently had printed 
for circulation among her friends several 
pieces for the zither composed by her. 

—The visit of the Shahzada to England was 
expensive—to India. In the home charges of 
the Indian Government for the year ending 
March 31, 1896, the following item appears : 
“ Expenses of the visit to England of his High- 
ness the Shahzada Nazrullah Khan, £25,408.” 

—More than $15,000 has already been con- 
tributed for the Helmholtz monument which 
is to be erected in front of the University of 
Berlin. Several artists have been asked to 
compete with sketches for the task. Contnbu- 
tions may be sent to Mendelssohn & Co., 
bankers, in Berlin. 

—The two hundredth birthday of the famous 
Prussian General Marshal Keith, who came of 
a noble Scotch family and who fell in the 
battle of Hochkirch on the 14th of October, 
1758, was recently celebrated with great pomp 
and circumstance by the First Silesian Infantry 
Regiment, which still bears his name. 

—Verdi has deposited in the Banca di 
Milano the sum of 400,000 lire as the first 
installment toward establishing the Verdi 
House of Repose for aged and destitute musi- 
cians and libretto-writers. He will give three 
times as much for the completion and endow- 
ment of the institution, which, after his wife’s 
death, if she survives him, will also receive a 
large part of his estate. 

—According to the “ Jewish Chronicle,” 
Baron Edmund de Rothschild has established 
another colony in Palestine. The new colony, 
which is situated in Galilee, not far from 
Damascus, consists of a village of 3,000 acres, 
with many springs, and the sources of the river 
Jordan. This settlement will be colonized by 
fifty farm laborers of tried experience. 

—When Count Tolstoi heard of the disas- 
ter in Moscow, he wrote to a friend: “I am 
bowed down and wounded to my innermost 
soul. How much could I say on the misfor- 
tune and its certain causes! But I will be 
silent. I am busy on a work which in broad 
characters gives the impressions of a moment. 
I am too old to suffer delay, and must stay at 
my work, for all the burden that lies upon my 
soul.” 

—Lord Dufferin is now seventy years old, 
and ever since 1855, when he accompanied 
Sir John Russell to Vienna in a subordinate 
capacity, he has held one government office or 
another. Besides half a dozen minor posts, he 
has been Ambassador to St. Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, Rome, and Paris, as well as 
Viceroy of India and Governor-General of 
Canada. Since 1891 he has represented the 
Court of St. James’s at the French capital. 

—It is reported that the Grace Darling 
monument in Bamborough, England, is in a 


deplorable state. Vandals have broken off the 
railing surrounding the tomb and made use of 
it for chipping pieces from the recumbent fig- 

ure of the maiden. The right arm has been 
destroyed in this manner, and half the blade 
of the oar which lies beside the figure has 


been broken off. 


—Miss Fanny Crosby, the hymn-writer, is 
now more than seventy years of age. Though 
she has been blind almost from birth, she is [ . 
always happy and cheerful. For thirty-two | | 
years she has been in the employ of a firm in 
this city. Among the hymns which she has 
written are: “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” 
“Rescue the Perishing,” “ Jesus, Keep Me 
Near the Cross,” “ Come to the Saviour,” and 


“Keep Thou My Way, O Lord.” 


Not Two Masters 


A good story comes from Turkey. 
French journalists, Messrs. Papillard 


tour of the world without a sou, and a curious 
illustrated chronicle of their journey is being 
published. “They were lately at Salgon, where 
they edited the fifth number of the journal 
“En Route.” In this numberthere is a charm- 
ing anecdote illustrating the methods of the 
censor in Turkey. While reading one of the 
articles relating to the departure of the travel- 
ers from Sicily, the censor charged with the 


examination of the fourth number of 


paper came to the following text: “ We dis- 
embarked in sight of the city of Calane, 
behind which Etna, the higanest volcano of 
Europe, reigns as master.” The censor shud- 
deringly erased the words “ reigns as master.” 


“But why,” demanded the journalists, 


| 
Leroy, recently set out from Paris to make a ; ee ee and for your health’s sake you 
a 
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Pure and Wholesome 


escribes the new article of food just being 
) should investigate our 


‘Cocoanut Butter 


? it is a superior article of guaranteed purity to 


in cooking, Requires only one-half to two- 
thirds the quantity used of other shortening, 

Endorsed by ~— Ilene for purity and by ba- 
| kers and che r its economic value. Sold 
) by all grocers. Write for free book about it. 


their THE PURE FOOD PRODUCT CO., 


544-554 N. Water St. CHICACO. 
. McLellan, Brigham Co., 51 Chatham St. Boston, 


} be used in place of butter, lard or compounds ? 


responded the censor, with indescribable | Awhect Dee, Crucible Co. 


haughtiness, “there is none other than his 
Majesty the Sultan who reigns as master 


Chicago Tribune. | 
— 
Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of — yA ! hand 


ing. It has stood the test for 30 years, and its val 


a iiffor of Gail Borden E Brand 


Milk for hee babies as well as for general 


is recognized. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


results in greater plesoure and 


“do A Tour less _ fati when XON’S 
Cycle Chain Gra hite is used 
you scratch out these words?” “ Because, on the chain. Sample stick mailed 


Cut this out ented 
“. 15 bays natural finish Baby Carriage 


bent handle. _ years 


Wabash Ave., 


ated stee] wheels, axle, springs, one piece 

arantee. Ca sent on 10 pars 

TRIAL. BUY FROM FACTORY SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS. 
RD CO., 40 CHIC 


Hair Falling. 


The 


Moons 


cleaning of carpets 


without taking them up. That is a specialty 
with Pearline. After a thorough 

sweeping, you simply scrub them 
with Pearline and water. Then you 
wipe them off with clean water, and 


sit down and enjoy their new- 
ness and freshness, 

You ought to be able to doa 
good deal of sitting down, if in 
all your washing and cleaning 

you use Pearline, and so 


Ss save time and work. Use 


it alone—no soap with it. 


8 Years Cured—W. L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 


J 

] 

Years Cured—J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 5th St., N.E., polis, Minn. 

| 8 Years Cured—MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 

] 


5 Years Cured—J. W. GILLESPIE, 
Black River, N. Y. 


Y —WM. E. WELLER, 
les Bt. Barlington, Vt. 


Home Treatment for 


HAY-FEVER 


WE OFFER 


A Cure That Stays 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but erad- 
icates the cause of the disease and cures to stay cured. 
OUR NEW BOOK Thesis for 1396 2,000 
other references whom yee can consult, how read Sent on 
application with blank for free examination. GET iT. R 
it. Think it over. Talk with these people or write them. 
ready to meet the season’s attack, and doit mow. Add 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Recreation 
Department 


It will give The Outlook 
Company much pleasure to 
assist you in p g your 


Summer Outing 


if you will write stating 
you desire. No 
is made for this ser- 


Providence Line 

From' New York for Boston, Worcester, the North 
and East. The Connecticut and Massachusetts 
leave New Pier 36, N. R.,one block above Canal St., 
at 5:30 P.M., ger ,except Sunday. Full night’s rest ; 
shortest ai il ride. Fine orchestra on eac steamer. 
STONI NGTON LINE, for N sett Pier and 
Watch Hill. Steamers leave New York at 6 P.M. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerty., 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y 


TRAVEL 


“Where Times 


are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp P;KES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE 


which should be includedin your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SE 
«Sent Free... 6) Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


Apply for it. CHICAGO, 
THE PERFECT 
SUMMER LAND 


Ever summered in Nova Scotia? It’s ideal—cool, 
healthful, beautiful in scenery, romantic | per- 
fect for cycling, boating, bathing, and fishing nda 
charming 17-hour sail, at a $5.00 fare ($9.00 for the round 
trip) takes you to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


from Boston, on the ‘‘ Yarmouth,” the finest and fastest 
coasting steamer that leaves Boston Harbor. 

It sails from wis rf ‘Tuesday and Friday, at 
noon, and next morning you breakfast at Yarmouth, the 
Gate way of Nova Scotia. from which you can reach the 
beautiful Annapolis Valley, the famous Evangeline coun- 
try, or ,the wonderful South Shore. “ Beautiful Nova 
Scotia,” a brand-new, finely illustrated book by a Boston 
writer, tells all about it. 

: Sgee ten cen fs postage for it or write for free folder to 


Springs, 
* or Pueblo. 


SPINNE 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN VERMONT AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


A= illustrated book, describing ing this poequaled 
section offering the 
BOARD. beumeane e peo le, outdoor pleasures, fishing, 
boating, or perfect rest. Climate and scenery unsurpasse 
Prices from $5 per week upwa 
Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on a 
cation te 


A. W. ECCLESTO 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway, 


Ss. W 
ew York. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Travel 


OW PRICES FOR BOARD in Attractive 
Homes.—Write the Maine Central R.R., 
Portland, Maine. Full summer service in 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St.. for 
Cranston’s, West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkil. 
Landing, and Newburg, week days, 5 P.M.; Sunday,9 A 
132d St. & N. R.9:25a.m. Returnin leave Newbur Gaily 
7 P.M. S. Hotelat Newburg landing. Dinner 50 cents 


EUROPE 


Summer Cottages 


FURNISHED HOUSE for the summer. Desir- 
able nine-room_new modern house ; et street; five 
minutes from Brighton Ave. Station. ce very low to 
right party: Address premises, 558 Springdale Ave., East 

range, 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 


QUEBEC.—CAPE HOUSE 


Miss ESCUDIER, 22 Mount Carmel St. 
First-class private board. 


Miss Leonard’s 
Established 1865. _ QUEBEC, CANADA 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado SP rings, sent on 
request by TT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 
CREST VIEW 


Enlarged, improved, first-class im all respects matte 
comforts H. M. HITCHCOCK M.D. 


International Navigation Company’s 


Lines 
SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 


From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 
(foot of Fulton St.) 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON (London—Paris) 


St Louis. - + July 15, 10 a.m. | St Louis. .,.Sept. 2, 10 a.m. 
St Paul. y 22, 10 a.m, | St - a Sept. 9, 10 A.M. 
New York.. uly 29, Paris. ... . Sept. 16, 10 A.M. 

Aug. 5, 10 A.M. New Vork(Sat} Sep’ 19,10AM 
St Louis. 10 A.M. | St . . Sept. 23, 10 A.M. 
St . 19, 10 A. m. | St Paul... Sept. 30, 10 a.m. 
, Aug 2%, 10 A.M. | Paris....... .7, 10 A.M. 
NewYork(Sat. 29,10amM 1 St Louis. .. Oct. 14, 10 a.m. 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YOREKE—ANTWERP 
Southwark Jul 15, 1:30 p.m. | Westernl’nd, Aug.19,12noon 


rlin. uly noon | Southwark, Aug. 26,12 noon 
Noordland, uly 29, 12 noon | Noordland. Sept. 2, 12noon 
Friesland... Aug. 5, 12noon | Friesland. .Sept. 9, 12noon 


Kensington, Aug. 12, 12 noon Kensington, Sept. 16,12 noon 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


6 Bowling Green, New York 
305-307 Walnut St. 


143 La Salle St., Chi 
609 Market Sc. (Grand i Hotel Blidg.), San Francisco. 


INN and COTTAGES 
Hampton Hill, Conn., Windham Co. Location on 
one of the highest and most Eictuccoqne hill-tops in the 
State; connecting farm supplies fresh vegetables me 
and cream ; all kinds of berries; a great variety o 
flowers. Cottages to rent in part or entire; rates heomn 
pS to $12 per week. Parties seeking a cool, quiet, health- 
1 and restful place in the country, write tor circular. 
F. E. WHITTAKER. 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 


“ A deiightful combination of seashore and country life at 
the Pequot.”’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board. to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER 


WEANTINAUG INN 
New Milford, Conn. 


Under new management. Accommodations for coach- 
ing parties. OSCAR FLORENCE, Manager. 


Maine 


Hotel Mont-Heuri 


TERRITET MONTREUX 
LAKE OF GENEVA 


600 Meters Above the Sea 


First-class Hotel; most delightful and healthy 
situation ; splendia view over the lake and the Alps; 
highly recommended to American families; sum- 
mer and winter residence; lift, electric lights ; mod- 
erate terms; omnibus at station Territet. 

Circulars of The Outlook. 


European Summer Resort 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with, dry, bracing climate : 
center for Coaching Trips and Excursions of all kinds; 

ne university, hospital, I, &e. 


HOTEL TIROL 

( Open all the year.) ne; modern conven- 
ences. Best references. Ew pamphlets on appli- 
cation. CARL Prop’r. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


T. DESERT—Seal Harbor.—Furnished houses 
for B25 350. Hot-water bath in second story. 
W.M.G . Cambridge, Mase 


SUNSET PARK 


well f airy, sunny rooms, 
furni shed: superior 


Haines Falls 
—Most accessible beautiful, 
select, coolest. Cottages and Sites ‘tor Sale. 
Walton Van Loan says: “ Sunset is finest Park in Cats- 
kills. All improvements, pleasant rooms, excellen 
board, reasonable rates at Sunset Park’s Inn. 
Beautiful Camp and Cottage Site, 
— SALE south shore of f Lake Winnipesau 
N. about half acre, hill and beach; small grove: ice- 
at-house, buat, canvas canoe, tent. 


Photos may io seen at Outlook Office. A. OBE 
Orange, N. J. 15 Tremont Avenue. 


Catskills. 


BAR HARBOR, POQDICK HOUSE 


300 rooms. Rates, $2 to 4 per day. Season_rates on 
application. AL BERT EE, and Manager. 


PARKER HOUSE 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


CHARLES S. PATTEN Proprietor 
Send for illustrated booklet 


THE LOOKOUT 


(ON ISRAEL’S HEAD) 
New house ; very high; large rooms with grand ocean 


4 u . 
The Edgemere 


High elevation ; bay and ocean view: boating, bathing, 
fishing; beautifu vives; steamers. end for 
illustrated circulars. G. & W. W. TIBB eTTS. 


POPHAM BEACH, MAINE 
THE ROCKLEDGE 


FINEST VIEW ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 
A thoroughly modern first-class hotel. Excellen 
Cuisine, fine hestra, perfect drainage, grand beach a 
surf bathing. No hayfever. Rates reasonable. Address 
JI. D. FORSYTH, Mer. 


THE HIGH ROCK %uxgur, 


The leading house. Good location ; good beach 
» ttle 


ing. bathing, fishing, and pine woods. 
” 
“THE BAY VIEW ” Ferrz Beach, 
Saco, Me.—A uni summer resort; seashore and 
country combined. hese sprin 
accommodates 200. Send for il 
Mrs. E. MANSON & SON, 


water ; perfect 
ustrated book 
Owners 


QUETTE.—A cottage to 
lease for the season. Thoroughly furnished and 
rowboat with wood, ice, spring water, vegetable garden, 


its, etc. Price and 
O. A. BRYERE, comer, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


w= BALDWIN, Me. Pine Grove Cottage. 
One of the most desirable rqyumer resorts in Maine, 
charmingly situated in a grove of fragrant pines; elegant. 


airy sleeping rooms; ter; fine dri : 


= 
7 ley La es, Moosehead Lake, St. Andrews. Guide-books, a 
N, 
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Massachusetts 


Hi I \ J: a — country home in Western 
W assachusetts, will be open toa few 
1€ sts for the month of August. 


Situation elevated and healthful; terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Mrs. EDWIN L. CHILDS, Conway, Mass. 


Powder Point Hall 


and Cottages, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Good boating bathing, and shade-trees. Illustrated 
circular. “ The Pilgrim Tewn of Duxbury.” 


Hill’s Mansion House 


First-class in all its a ntments. Send for , ~~ 
PPvILLTAM HILL, Manager. 


HOTEL TUDOR 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


A hotel strictty of the First Class 
strictly oF WILLIAM CATTO, Proprietor. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


PECK’S INN 


Van Devservitte SratTion, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.., 
BERKSHIRE DIVISION 


SEASON 1TONOV.L Address &c., 
PE S INN, Great Barrington, 


THE PRESCOTT 


Kings Beach, Mass. 
GOOD ROADS FINE BATHING 


and a comfortable summer resting-place near Boston. 
Address Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 
Marblehead Rockmere Point 
COVE COTTAGES 
Will open Ninth Season. For health, pure air, fine 
‘views, unequaled. Prominent : ate for 


beach for bathing, boating, and fishing ek (44 
euests. Special rates for June. Address 
ISLAND OF 


VERANDA HOUSE 


Will open June 15th. Hich, healthful; fine ocean 
views. leasant, homelike house, accommodatin about 
100 guests. Mrs . DAVENPORT. 


Camping Houses 


The thing to take to the Seashore or Mountains 


All sizes. 
fect protection from wind and rain. 


PAT. PORTABLE 
CORONA, L.I., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 


Moderate in price. Good floors and roofs. 
No nails or screws to put in. 
can put them up. Easily handled and shipped. 


Send 4c. in stamps for Illustrated Catalog. 


HOUSE MFG. CO. 


Nicely finished. Per- 
Any one 


We make all kinds of Frame 
Houses, large or small, Club 
Houses, Churches, Chapelis, 
Cottages, &c. 


New Hampshire 


Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 


HEART OF THE WHITE MTS. 


Golf link, wheel track, casino. Up to date 
in every respect MAY TO NOVEMBER, 
J. W. DUDLEY & CO., Proprietors, 

Franconia, N. H. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 
Open June lL. Fine views of the mountains. 
booklet is sent free. J. 


A prett 
A. BARNES’ SONS. J 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


JEFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H. 
Is now open. Fine location; large and pleasant rooms 
table supplied with cream and berries from large farm 
Semmected. Send for circulars, with plan of rooms, etc. 
2 J. L. POTTLE, Prop. 


Turks Head Jon 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Extreme point of Cape Ann, overlooking Thatcher's 
Island. Fine sea views and bathing beach. ill open 
for the season in June For plans and circulars address 

F. HARV The Ericson, 373 Commonwealth 
Avenue. Boston. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


MOUNT EVERETT HOUSE 


South Egremont, Mass. 


Offers first-class accommodations for families at moderate 
rates. Livery attached. Special attention to care of pri- 
vate horses. Perfect roads for wheels. Write for terms 
and particulars, or come and see. . PECK, Propr. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


The best hotel, ang the most beautiful village, in the 
Open Ma 153th. For circulars or rates ad- 
dre AND VINING. Proprietors. 


NEW MARLBORO INN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


1,500 feet above the sea. Rates to suit the times. 
G. FARINTOSH 


New Hampshire 


The GRAMERCY 


1,600 feet above sea-level. Delightful summer home for 
families. Send for booklet. E. STIMPSON, 


THE UPLANDS 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Located on the hi point in town; as, wee lawns 


thoro heating for as; odates 150. 
Send for guide to Bethi H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


An Ideal or Resort 
Jerusalem Spring House 


CANAAN, N. H. 


Terms moderate. Special rates for June, Sept.. and Oct. 


Jerusalem Spring Water challenges the world for its medi- 
cinal qualities, purity, and excellence. D.H. MAYNARD. 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Geo. W. Crawrorp & Son, Jefferson Highland, N. H. 


The Grand Mont 


1,100 feet above the sea. Season Pa. to Oct. 
HARRY A. EDGERLY., Proprietor 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PROFILE HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
OPENS JUNE B®. CLOSES OCTOBER L 


Address Hotel Vendéme, Boston, or Profile House 
N.H. rAFT & GREENLEAF. 


WHITE 


THE NEW MT. PLEASANT HOUSE 


OPENS JULY Ist. new now — 
single and double rooms at low Parlor-cars fro 
New ‘ork throu daylight. ‘AN DE RSON PRICE, 
Mers.; also of Ormond, Florida. 


New Jersey 


THE FENIMORE 


One and a half blocks from ocean; capectty 200. 
For circulars address THOS. NOBLE, Asbury rk.N.] 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Directly on the beach. Opens June 25. New passen- 
dew A. for, Fates ms, and information ad- 
ief Clerk, Asbury Park, 
. or F. H ELD, 1 Madison Av., N.Y. City. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A cheerful, homelike hotel on the Beach; excellent 
table ; reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N.Jd. 


SOMERSET INN 


AND COTTAGES Open June 3d 


the Highlands of New Jersey via Barclay L. and W. 
ew Jersey, via 0 
W TUTTLE, Manager, 


a7 


New Jersey 


WILBURTON-BY-THE-SEA 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
OPENS FOR THE SEASON ON 13TH. 
R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


.qQN THE OCEAN FRONT! 
SEVEN MIL BELOW LONG BRANCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Open BEN PAM 20 to October. 

MIN H. YARD, Proprietor. 
Write for pamphist ¢ containing terms and 
information, New fice, * Scofield’s, Metroupoli- 
tan Building, Madison 


EVERETT HOUS 


ing and fishing. For terms address G EO — 
New York City 


TUCKERTON, 
n. Sail- 
DAMS. 


Good Living— 


ood beds—good clean- 
— quiet — central _locati Th 
are a few of the good points of the 


‘ 
Westminster Hotel 
‘ 
‘ 


cor. 16th Street and Irving Place, 


one block east of Union Square, N cw York 


American Plan; $3.50 per day and up 


4th ave. cars to and from Grand Central Depot, 
one block away; Broadway cable, two blocks. 


LEASANT SUMMER HOME—Convenient to 

El. and Broadway cable-cars; overlooking Park; 

parlor dining-room ; summer rates; permanent or tran- 
sient. 247 Central Park West, near 85th St. , New York. 


New York 


Heart of the Adirondacks 


ADIRONDACK 
LODGE 


Location perfect—a cool and delightful combination of 
lake, forest,and mountain. Cuisine and accommodations 
of the best. Beautiful shady walks ; mountain-climbing, 
&c. Address New York Agency, 147 West 88th St. 


The Algonquin cot 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scenery on Lower 


ranac ecent im woveenetan include electric 
lighting. Open pepe} ist. mphlet and terms on a - 
cation. JOH N HARD NG, Algonquin, N. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 34¢ Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL Mountain House Co., Catskill N. Y. 


THE BANNER HOUSE 


Chateaugay Lake, N.Y. J.S. KIRBY, Prop’r. 


HIGHLAND PINES 


SANITARIUM FOR 


LUNG TROUBLES 


Elevation, 1,500 feet above sea; balsamic air o! the 
pines; magni t views ; broad ; electric bells 
and modern improvements; spring and summer best for 
treatment; Edson Ase tolin and ry r modern treatments 
for Lung and Throat 


Address 
HIGHLAND PINES, Corning, N. Y. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
pages.) 


= * 
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New York 


CHATEAUGAY CHASM HOUSE 


N. Y.—Rates, $8 to 
June 1. For pamphlet addre dress GEO. H.C 


COTTAGE, KeeneValley,N.Y.—Heart 
of Ad’k ane walks an to all others ; magnificent 
ks and drives; abundant ry 


views; very hea 
illus. circ.: $8 an 


delicious water; ee tab 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS JUNE 2d 
A Summer Home, with S1x CoTTAGES CONNECTING. 100 
miles from New York. 1,500 ft. above sea-level. In the 
midst of great natural heauty. Pure water: dry, e 
rating air; electric bells; pas steam heat and wood 
fires. Peculiarly attractive i For circulars and 
rates address U. E. TERWIL IGER, Ellenville. N. Y. 


GLEASON SANITARIUM 


1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 
Rest and recreation 
at this comfortable 
home. Experienced 
All 
orms of baths, elec- 
tricity, massage, etc. 
Pure spring water. 
All modern im- 
rovements. Send 
book- 


THE HOFFORT COTTAGES 


FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. 


._via New London, Conn., are the ideal ~— ; 
average temperature, 10 egrees below main 
improvements. For particulars write to J. P. HOFFORT. 


The Highland House 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Disertly of posite weet, Point, 50 miles, 134 hours from 
New Yo ect family hotel. Pure mountain 


air ; purest s sanitary arrangements mod- 
ern and per, table a specialty. Tennis, 
croquet, bowling, beautiful fine en in 

May. Write for booklet. J. W.& G. W. GARRISON. 


GLEN LAKE HOUSE 
FAMILY HOTEL. TERMS REASONABLE 
Dry mountain air; beautiful scenery; fishing; boating; 


all amusements. 
Mer. S. T. BIRDSALL, Prop. 
e, Warren Co., N. Y. 


66 INTERPINES 99 Wickham Park, 
Goshen, N. Y. 
A BEauTiFUL, Quiet, Restrut HOME.” 

Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
= a ey who require all the appointments of an cle- 
mocem home, together with the 

of Skilled 
FREDE 


BAS tion. Large Lake “Rates, $5 to 87 pet 
ocaiie ion ooms. Rates, o $7 per 

week. healthy at Ou 


LAKE GEORGE—Hulett’s 


The most picturesque part of the Lake. Good table ; 
boating, bathing, Saning : country attractions. Rates are 
moderate and ¢ ere is enty todo. For illustrated ond 
address H. W. BUC LL, Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
THE ARLINGTON 


Now open. Beautiful location; very large rooms; hot 
and cold water on each floor: sanitary system perfect. 
Address G. W. SHOEMAKER, Hunter, Greene Co., N. Y. 


Catskill Mountains 
Hotel St. Charles 


OPENS JUNE Ist 


Delightful month in the mountains, Hotel complete 
with every modern convenience, including passenger ele- 
vator. For booklets, rates, ete. , apply to F. H. Scorrep, 
adison New York; or 
to J. Burris, JR pr., Hunter, N. Y. 


TREMBLEAU HALL 


y= CHAMPLAIN, Port Kent, N. Y. Open 
first. ’Bus meets all boats and trains. Write for 
i booklet. FARRELL & ADGATE. 


constant 


rane and trained nurses. 
K W.SEWARD,M.D. Resident 


THE GEM OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


LAKE DUANE 


¥ Beautiful scenery ; 3 B00 ood fishing and boating; pure run- 
ning spring water throughout the house ;_bath-rooms, 
steam heat, old-time fireplace, and all conveniences. Fine 
drives. A’ quiet and restful retreat in the woods and 
mountains. Terms moderate. {ol and 
circulars write to . AVER 

Hotel Ayers, Lake ang Franklin Co., N. Y. 


WILLEY HOUSE 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


2,000 ft. above sea-level. For illustrated clecuier ad- 
dress HARVEY WILLEY, Keene, N. Y. 


FERNWOOD 4 At head of Lake George, N. Y. 

A resort ef exceptional excel- 
lence at moderate rates; an idea! place for parties wishing 
to economize in their expenditures. Illustrated books free. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Electricity. Send for circular. S. J. BROWN 


ADIRONDACKS 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD |; 


AND COTTAGES 
On LAKE 


For Fic, and general ad- 
dress New York o nuding, 150 u St. 
. INGOLD, —, 


WOOLSEY HOUSE 


LIVINCSTON SULL. CO., N. Y. 


1,500 feet above the sea. ccommodates seventy-five. 
JOHN W. BUSSEY. Prop’ 


Adirondacks romr House 


Daily mail; cuisine oct; i’ to $10 per week. For 


BEAR AND FOX INN AND COTTAGES 
Onteora-in-the-Catskills 
Town & Country Rentat Co., 115 East 23d St., N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


THE ULSTER "A=. 


Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Open June 17 to Oct. 1, 12th Season 
-Send for Circular. H. F. BAKER, Prop. 


Ww.Cc.T.U. OCEAN HOUSE 


Point o’ Woods, L. I., N. Y —A restful summer 
ae on the Great South Reach between the Bay and the 

ean. 40 miles from N Fine fishing, boating, surf 
and bathing. ‘erins moderate. Open July Ist. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT 


mountain resort. Spevation, 1,960 feet. 
ria, no mosquitoes. Good air, g , pure 
Lt, New hotel, modern sanitary appliances, gas, 
water. Boating, ft fishing livery, orchestra, etc. 

. ST. JOHN, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
LAKE OZONIA 


of the most healthful and beautiful Homes in the 


One 
Adirondacks. Send for Booklet. 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N. Y 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Brees Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
hours from New York, by Harlem R.R. A first- 
ane family hotel. Now eoun. 1,200 feet elevation. 
N. 8S. HOWE, = - Proprietor 
Post-Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N. Y. 


The Adirondack Inn 


“ THE COOLEST PLACE IN TOWN.” NO BAR. 
PR ROGERS. 


OP’S, A. E. & A. R. 


Windlemere 


ve 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 


For Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Diseases 


The Glen Springs 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking 
Health and Rest 


A medical staff experienced f in the use of the Waters. 
All approved nces and modern improve- 
ALL Forms or BaTus. 


VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS 


UNS SPRING is a 67 per cent. Bnne, 
ng amount of Chloride oi Calcium 
Spring i in the wor tion overlooks thirty miles of 
Seneca Lake. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
WELL, 


WM. E. Manager, Watkins, N.Y 


IN THE LAND 
OF 
PEACE 
The Ontio, Unadilla, N. Y. 
THE SANITARIUM 


UNION SPRINGS, ON CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
An Ideal Place for health, rest, or recreation. Pure air 
and water. Baths, electricity, massage, Airy rooms and 
generous table. Boatin Write for circular. 
Dr. FR PIERCE, Supt. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


pons charming resorts; the 
coro BIAN HOTEL, at L000, Island Park, N. Y., 
and the HOTEL WESTMIN STER, Westmiuster Park, 
Alexandria great family hote 
and first-class ; Send for 
pamphlet and terms. 

H. F. INGLEHART & SON, Proprietors. 


America’s most 


unsurpassed. Terms $5.00 
and upwards per week. Good accommodations, good 
Accommodation for 100. pe 


table, good roads for sling. 
HOTEL, Windaam, N. 


scriptive circulars. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete gas elegant hotels in this. 
country; American plan yr? per Say and upward. 
H. ORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For bealth or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. evator, electric bells, oun-pestor, gad and 
on the roof. of rooms with 

ectricity, all baths and health appliances. = 
Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-Water baths. 
Dry tonic air, Saratoga water, croquet, 
etc. Open all the vear. Send for illustrated circular 


Summer Rest Springs 


Good table. Moderate rates. M. E. MORSE, Prop 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 


This popular resort is ~~ open. Baseball grounds, 
fine tennis-courts, bathi ng posting, base bape a and trout fishing. 
D, Manager. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Healthful, Homelike, Attractive. Send for descri 
and illustrated circular of Henry 
Beecher and Dr. Lyman 
S. E. CH RCHILI. M. D., Stamford, N. Y. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 
Pa. 


Mountain House 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Twenty-sixth season. A comfortable, attractively lo- 
cated, popular house at this well-known resort Send 
for circular. Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN ey PA. 


OPEN JUNE 20. R. R., four and one- 
half hours from New York: ye feet elevation ; finest 
driving and bicycling, and all other amusements ; t- 
class orchestra; steam heat ; elevator; rooms en suite, 
private bath. O er. 
For booklets and other information app RED. 
ScHOFIELD, Metropolitan Build’g, Madison 


W ALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park or Wernersville, Pa. 


Addressing us, always use the name W ALTER. 
The value of anything is proved by its imita- 
tions. There is only one WALTER. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 
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Rhode Island 


THE MASSASOIT 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L 
Now open. Terms reasonable. |. BABCOCK. 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Plimpton Hotel and Annexes 


Open Saturday, June 20th 
Under entirely new maragement. A comfortable sea- 
side home at very reasonable rates. For circulars and 
other information address ALFRED 5S. AMER. 


Vermont 


‘CLARENDON HOUSE 


Clarendon Springs, Vt. 
Send for circular. GEO. M. FLETCHER, Prop’r. 


The Montvert “sxe.” 


Celebrated for its magnificent scenery, bracing ar, fine 
drives,and Mineral Springs which possess medicinal and 
healing properties which have made their fame worldwide. 

3,000 feet above the sea, its elevated position ensures a 
dry a atmosphere in which malaria is unknown, and where 

erers from hay fever obtain immediate relief. 

Accommodations for 350. Appointments, cuisine, and 
service of the highest order. Send for pamphlet, terms, etc 

E. W. EAGER, Manager 


THE HANOVER, 2 E. 15th St., New York City 


CRESCENT VALLEY HOUSE 


right. For circulars, HAtt. 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


IN THE GREEN ITS. 


An ideal place for rest and recreation. Beautiful scenery; 
pure air: pure water; fis:\ing and boating. Information at 
e Outlook office or address J.R. Parker, West Burke, Vt. 


Virginia 

Bot 8, Bath 
HOTEL ALPHIN hundred yards 
from the Mammoth Bath eo “All modern improve- 


ments; opens June 1896; remains « throughout 
the entire year. Address L. C. ALPHI Proprietor. 


NICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder % 
Brace and Suspender combined. . 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
> comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boysand girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- § 
pliance stores, general 
stores, &c. By mai! §1 per pair($1.50 silk) 
measure around body under 
ms. Circa lars free. Address 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 


be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A BUSY MOTHER (teacher) needs a woman to 
help in the care of her baby, one year old, and to do the 
family mending. This is not a refuge for the indigent, 
incompetent gentlewomen who live in fear of doing some- 
thing menial. The wane is expected to be a lady in man- 
ners and speech, but she must perform willingly all the 
offices of a nurse. Address. stating age, guanine 
and payment expected, Box 358, Richmond 


FOR SALE.—70 Niagara Falls City Lots, in one 
tract, bordering on Pierce Ave., Willow Ave., 27th and 
Sugar Sts. First-class location either for investment or 
improvement. Purchasable direct from owner, under- 
signed. No real estate agents or professions) land- 
boomers Address or on R. THORNE 
(Agt. L. V. R.R.), Niagara Falls, N. Y., RF. A. 


WANTED-— By a clergyman’s daughter, a position as 
companion to lady, or to mudertake the care of small chil- 
dren; can teach them the Wye branches, French, and 
music. Address Miss MORAN, St, Denis P. Maryland. 


PLEASANT HOME for four adults i in private cot- 
tage on Massachusetts coast. For particulars apply to 
. H,, No, 1,498, care The Outlook. 


The Largest School in the World 


Within a stone’s-throw of Whitechapel, 
surrounded by some of the very worst slums, 
stands the largest school in the world. It is 
presided over by a peer of the realm, Lord 
Rothschild, who is regarded with love and 
admiration by every pupil, for he is indeed 
their good fairy. This school educates 3,500 
children, belonging mostly to the poorest for- 
eign Jews, and has a staff of 100 teachers. 

It is well known that this is Lord Roths- 
child's pet institution, and that were it not 
for his munificent support the school would 
be unable to meet its vast expenditure. It is 
owing to his generosity that free breakfasts 
are given every morning to all children who 
wish to take them, no questions being asked. 
Again, he presents every boy with a suit of 
clothes and a pair of boots, and every girl with 
a dress and a pair of boots in the month of 
April, near the Jewish Passover. 

An idea of the poverty of the children may 
be gleaned from the fact that not more than 
two per cent. of them decline to avail them- 
selves of this charity. A second pair of boots 
is offered in the month of October to every 
child whose boots are not likely to last during 
the approaching winter. It is scarcely neces- 
Sary to state that few do not get them. 

A — popular feature in the school is the 
savings-bank department, ins ituted by the 
kindly president. In order to encourage hab- 
its of thrift, he allows an interest of ten per 
cent. per annum on all savings.— 7id-Aits. 


A Lighthouse Without a Light 


The most extraordinary of all lighthouses is 
to be found on. Arnish Rock, Stornoway Bay 
—a rock which is separated from the Island 
of Lewis bv a channel over 500 feet wide. 
It is in the Hebrides, Scotland. On this rock 
a conical beacon is erected, and on its summit 
a lantern is fixed, from which, night after 
night, shines a light which is seen by the 
fishermen far and wide. Yet there is no burn- 
ing lamp in the lantern, and no attendant ever 
goes to it, for the simple reason that there is 
no lamp to attend to, no wick to train, and no 
oil-well to replenish. 

The way in which this peculiar lighthouse 
is illuminated is this: “On the Island of 
Lewis, 500 feet or so away, is a lighthouse, 
and from a window in the tower a stream of 
light is projected on a mirror in the lantern on 
the summit of Arnish Rock. These rays are 
reflected to an arrangement of prisms, and by 
their action are converged to a focus outside 
the lantern, from which they diverge in the 
necessary direction.” 

The consedhence is that to all intents and 
purposes a lighthouse exists which has neither 
lamp nor lighthouse-keeper, and yet which gives 
as serviceable a light—taking into account the 
requirements r this locality—as if an elabo- 
rate and costiggighthouse, with lamps, service- 
room, bed-rodm, living-room, storeroom, oil- 
room, water-tanks, and all other accessories, 
were erected on the summit of the rock.— 77+ 
Bits. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


a and best known in U. S 
Established 185 


3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
S8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


NEW YORK 


Ss to th 
The Misses Graham #°) 


BOARDING AND Day ScHoot For Girts(established 1816) 
New location. 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Certifi- 
cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Welles’, 
Epitx H. Grecory, ELIZABETH P. Ger Principals. 
Resident pupils. 2034 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


IVIRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 3S West %th 
Street, New York City. Thorough from Kin- 
dergarten through College Preparatory diss Catherine 
Aiken’ s Method of Concentrated Attention in Mind Train- 
ing a special feature; also conversational French and 
German. Home and Chaperonage for special students. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


160-162 West 74th Street, New York 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


ScHooL For GIRLS Cot_ece PREPARATION 
Fire-Proor ScHoor BurLpinc. 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 
FOR SALE 
Particulars address West Sipe, No. 1,554, Outlook office 


California 


OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Ful! 
Cel lege courses leading to degrees of B.A., 

by University of California 

Re other similar graduate schools. irty-five miles 

from Los Angeles. An Academic course. paratory 

school preparing for all institutions connected wi 

College. Address Cc. G. BALDWIN. President. 


Degrees recogniz 


Connecticut 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
and healthy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
loyalty, a high purpose—full of help for your boy’s ay 

ood. Home life: single rooms. $500 ear. 


book full of suggestion. FREDERICK S 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “e2~*" 


Among the Berkshire Hille: of Northwestern Connecticut. 
lassical, Scientific. Business, 

irteenth year. 

. Arnold, A. B., Principals 


Home School for boys. 
Preparatory Courses. 
H. B. MacFarland. S. B., L. W 


ne s of the 
The Misses Stowe 


GIRLS, Greenwich, Ct. A Family School for 12 Girls. 


vantages for culture and study. Rural qyrropadings 
Miss SARA J]. SMITH, Pmnncipal, Hartford, 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no,washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ‘Aings are being made and 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the Nes uine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, ‘Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesay St., New York 


Whitman s Pure, wholesome, 


Chocolate NO BOILING. 


Hotchkiss. School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best colleges ont scientific schools 
The next year will begin Sept. 16, 
EDW ARD D G. COY, Head Master. 


For Girls 
Mrs. Mead’s School 
College - Preparatory and Elective courses of Stud 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Certi 
cate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges. 
Fill llside, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


IsS ATKEN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Daily drill in Miss 
Aiken’s — Prepares for sate e. For terms and 
circular apply to Principal Mrs. H ee BEECHER 
SCOVIL DEVAN. Stamford. jonn. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
MISS LOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. 


(For other advertisements in this departmen 
following pages.) 
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_ Connecticut 


THE CHOATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


MARK PITMAN, A.M., Principal 
Wallingford, Conn 
Hon. Wm. G. oate. New York. 
References | Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 


Dr. Francis Bacon, New Haven. 
Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Hartford. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE Windsor. 


A Home School for Girls of allages. Refers to the Board 
of Examiners of five colleges as to the thoroughness of 
its rar and to its patrons for the care of the health 
and morals of its pupils. cerme. 350 to $500. For cir- 
culars address Miss J. S ILLIAMS, Prin. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


Mount Doma Home School for Girls 


Prepares for college. Send for circular. 
Rev. E. C. WINSLOW, A.M., Amherst, Mass. 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL r ORGIRLS, 

Amherst, Mass. Reopens September 73d, 18%. 
Certificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Princ:pal 


AMHERS*, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 22, 18%. 


District of Columbia 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies.—ai¢ an 


hour from Washington, D. C., by electriccars. French the 
Language of the house. eopens October 1 1896. "havens 
Mile. Lea Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Thorough courses. Experienced faculty. Bountiful 
table. Charming location in park of ten acres. New 
ele antly furnished. 
MENE FEE, Pabeléont, Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D.C. (Cor. M and Eleventh Sts., N.W.) 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


English, French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Girls. ‘Opens § September thirtieth. 
ire ELIZABETH. SOMERS, Principal. 


France 


RANCE, Paris.—St. Margaret’s Church 

School. A French and American Schcol for Girls. 
French the , Soneeanne of the household. Autumn term 
opens Octobe erms, $1,000a year. Address Miss 
Juuia H.C. Acry, 50 Avenue d’ Jé na. 

A teacher will conduct pupils from New York to Paris 
in September. Address, until Sept. 1, Miss Mary Davy, 
care Finch Van Slyck & Young, St. Paul, Minn 


Germany 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


American Home School for Girls 


Mrs. Mary B. Wittarp, Principal, will spend the 
month of August in the United States, and will return to 
Germany with pupils in September. Address 

2019 O Street. Washington, D. C. 


GERMANY, BERLIN Kleiststrasse, 2°. 


Fraulein Lange’ A 
school for young ladies offers the best opportunities in 
anguages, music, art, literature, and home culture. 
Also Normal course. Beautiful and healthful location. 
Students enter any time. Best American references. 


Illinois 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall Term Opens Wed., Sept. 16, 1896 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory 
School. spo ally organized departments of Music and 
Art. Wel quipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 

reduce expenses. For catalogues address IBE T. 


SUTL IF F, Principal, Rockford, Illinois. Lock Box 9. 


Maryland 


1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


RANDOLPH-HARRISON 


Boarding and Day, College Preparatory, and Finishing 
School, Resident native French and German Teachers. 
Special advantages also in Music, Art, and Gymnastics. 

Mrs. JANE RANDOLPH HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


Auburndale, Mass. (10 miles from Boston) 


Lasell Seminary Young Women 


suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, and exercise ; 
abundant food in good variety, and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep, a fine gymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming- ‘bath ; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

1. Its broadly planned course ot pom 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to furmsh 
the best of teachers, including many specialists ; with one 
hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four 
years’ course; 7 some t gS egual to college work ; +; in 
others, planned rather Jor home and womanly life. Two 
studies required and two to be chosen from a list of eight 
or ten electives. (ne preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates of high 
schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and charact 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fail for lack of room), personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; comforts 
not stinted. 

4t Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of — Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular ex for school year, For illustrated 
catalogue address The Outloo 
G. BRAGDON, Principal. 


In the heart of Besten, accessible to musi- 
cal events of every nature, with compre- 
hensive courses in music, elocution and mod- 
ern languages, under the best masters that 
money can bring together, with a large, com- 
modious and suitladble building—is it any 
wonder that the 


New England 


Conservatory music 


has become the most famous of its kind in 
America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, Buston, Mass. 


‘Chauncy-Hall SCHOOLS, 


ana Berkeley 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Back Bay, Boston 
Sixty-ninth year (Chauncy-Hall) opens Sept. 21. 


The consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the oldest 
Boston private school, with the Berkeley School is 
the union of two strong forces forming an institu- 
tion of the highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. 

‘Thorough preparation for Colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools. Full Grammar and High School 
Courses. In all classes Special Students are re- 
ceived. Particular attention to for [lass. 
Institute of Technology. Send for 186 Catalogues. 


Taylor, DeMeritte, and Hagar. 


Boston University Law School 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Miss Frances VY. Emerson 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. School for Girls. 
College Preparatory. Regular and advanced Courses. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 4 private 


school for girls. 
Best preparation for college. many courses not leading to 
college. Comforts of home. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN 
is the Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough education with Food home intluence. 
Established IN 
Miss Ipa F. 


Miss Carouine R. CLARK, Principals. 


LOWELL, ROGERS HALL 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
admits to Smith and Wellesley. Keopens October first. 
Terms, $750. References: Mrs. an ice Freeman Palmer, 
{rs. Frederic T. Greenhalge. For further particulars 
address Mrs. E. P,. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Two miles from Sollcsiey. 26 seventeen 
miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley and 
other Colleres 
MISS Chi ARLOTTE H. CONANT, 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, 


Principals 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
Industrial Institute 
SPRINGFIELD, TIASS. 


Two years’ course. Send for catalogue. 


Announcement 


[DD atitic the Summer of 1896, instruction in 


all the subjects necessary for admission to 
the best colleges and scientific schools will 
be given at Cotuit, Massachusetts, under the direc- 
tion of Principal Charles E. Fish. The courses ot 
instruction are for the benefit of four classes of 
Students : 
1. Candidates who have received conditions at 
the entrance examinations. 
2. Candidates who have postponed examinations 
until September. 
3. Students in Secondary Schools, who, by reason 
of illness or other cause, have deficiencies to make up. 
4. Students in Secondary Schools who wish to 
anticipate studies and save time in the preparation 
for college. 
For descriptive circular address 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 
The Waban School, Waban, Mass. 


WESLEVAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS — Both Sexes. Nine Courses. 
Specialists in Classics, Arts,and Music. Enlarged endow- 
ment imsures superior advantages at moderate cxpense. 
80th year. Opens Sept. %, 18%. For Catalogue address 
Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Priv. 


QUINCY MANSION 


The Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


Will open at Quincy, Sept. 23. Regular Courses; experi- 
enced teachers; special attention paid to vocal and instru- 
mental music; certificate admits to college; new school 
building ; class-rooms on first floor; stairs few and easy; 
beautiful grounds—four acres; view of Bosten, the har- 
bor, and Massachusetts Bay; rooms high and light; fire- 
places; steam heat; electric lights: open slontbiears 
13 min. ride from Boston. Send for prospectus to 


Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD. Wollaston, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥9ycester 


Thorough preparation for College. re og Aca- 
demic, and Special Courses. Send or Illustrated Circular. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester (“The Academic City”), Mass. year. 
Best preparation for College, Professional or Business 
Lite Healthful location. Careful selection and super- 
vision of students. Small Classes. 
Josern ALpren Suaw, A.M., Head Master. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY Prepares boys for 


any College or Sci- 

entific School. Buildings new with every modern im- 

provement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining-Hall, 

symnasium, and with trained nurse. Play- 

rround and oyal unexcelled. 63d year begins Sept.9, I8Sv0. 
D.W W. Apvertromate, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil, and Elesrical 
Engineering, and Chemistry. s-P age ( “atalos cue, show- 
ing appointments secured by graduates, mailed free. Ex- 
penses low. 20th year. ‘T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


New Hampshire 


The PhillipsExeter Academy 


The 114th year begins September loth, 189. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. For 

Catalogue and illustrated Supplement address 
HARLAN 


AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. Gite, PRresipent 


New Jersey 


IVY HALL BEIRGETON. New 


College Preparatory School 
for Young Ladies. Certificate admits to Smith. Estab- 
lished 1861. Mrs. J. Maxwe Principal. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 


27th year begins Sept. 1¢. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College, Teaching, or Business. French, German, 
Art, Music, Gymnasium. Competent Physical Director. 
Spacious campus and athletic field. Pure water, drainage 
perfect. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 
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New Jersey 


ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
rdentown, 
puppares for Colleges and Government Academies. 
Music ; | Training; a combination 
of parental and military. No com romise on tobacco. 
paver or hazing. Rev. T. H: LANDON, A.M., Prin. 
t. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. 


Bordentown (N. J.) Female College 


For young ladies and girls. Languages, art, and music. 
Ideal lho ome school. Send for catalogue. 


Dwicht ‘ N. J. (14 miles from New York) 


ht School for Girls 


Dwi pleasant home; finest educational advantages. 
College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON. Miss FARRAR. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE Hizhtstown, N. J. 


pares for College, 
Teaching, Business, French, Music, 
sexe 


s. 2h year opens Se th. 
Address Rev. JOSEPH E. PE Ph. D., Prin. 


Lakewood Heights School 


“ Among the Pine 


Classical, Scientific, and CSoonmaavetel Courses. 
James W. Morey, Principal. Lakewood, N. J. 

4 ¥ School for Girls. 
Miss ownsen College Preparation. 


54 Park Place, NEWARK, N. J. 


Miss Dana’s School 

Morristown, New Jerse 

Certificate admits to Smith, wWrelhone ey. and_ Baltimore 

Colleges. Music and Art. Resident native French and 

(;erman teachers. Nearness to New York affords spe- 
cial advantages. Boarding pupils, £700. 


n September 23. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


SUMMIT, N. J. Near New vou 1 
The Kent Place School for Girls 


Principal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late of Wellesley 
College. Modern College preparation. Home 


comforts for W. MABIE. Presid 
resident. 


New York 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-sixth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, "Principal. 


The Lady Jane Grey School 


Binghamton, N. ¥.—Home School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Address Mrs. JANEG SREY HYDE. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


A Ciassical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-two years of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. Conservatory of Music, 
Art, and Elocution. 43d 16. For cata- 
logues address Rev. A K, A.M., ) rinci- 
pal, Claverack, N. ¥ 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


For Young Women, affords best facilities for ee 
culture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healt 


ful surroundin s. College preparatory. 
A. ¢ di. BE “NEDICT. M.. Clinton, N. Y. 


CANANDAIGUA, 


Granger Place School for Girls 


A Collegiate Course of Study. Diplomas given. Pre- 
paratory course admits to leading colleges by certificate. 
Special attention given to the caltere of girls who are not 
expecting to enter college, but desire a thorough and 
practical education. 


New York Military Academy 


CORNW ALL-ON-HUDSON 


For boarding cadets only. Distinctively military 
in organization and discipline. Located on the 
Hudson River four miles from West Point, in a 
region famous for its beauty and healthfulness. 
For catalogue address 

JONES, C.E.,; Superintendent. 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. ¥Y. Opens Sept. 25d, 18, 
An exceptional school with the most desirable school 
features, 20 miles from New York. Refers to Charles 
ludley Warner, Xc. Apply to the Principals 

Miss May F. Bennetr, Miss ELEANOR W. Roser. 


6lst 


Main Building 


Rivervicw Academy 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


year. 
College, for Business Life, and for Govt. schools. ( 
Riverview students are found in all colleges and sci- § 
entific schools. | 
resident, are men of experience in their departments. ¢ 
United States officer detailed at Riverview by Secre- ( 
tary of War. 4 
fully situated on high ground overlooking the Hudson. ? 
Careful attention has been given to drainage, lighting, ¢ 
and ventilation. 


{ 


Gives Boys a thorough preparation for 


The Instructors, nine of whom are 


The Buildings of the school are beauti- 


J B. BISBEE, A.M. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGEN 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. - 


vate schools. Specialists in any desired branches. 
Governesses. 


Teachers furnished for all grades of public and 
Tutors 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, 
anager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


New York 
PASC ADELA SCHOOL 


ITHACA, N.Y. 
Leading fitting school for 
Cornell. Tuition and home, 
$650. New $30,000 residence. 

believe the Cascadilla 
School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory se hools in the coun- 
try.” —J.G.SC HURMAN,Pres. 
of Cornell University. Ad- 
dress C.V.PARSELL A..,Prin. 


Cascadilla School Resi- 
dence 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 
ppeeenie and Colle e-Preparatory. Special advantages 
in Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and 


ellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 


Peekskill, N. ¥.—63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


The Clinton Classical School for Boys 


Open all the year. Fall term be ins Se pt. 17th. 
CHARLES W. CLINT‘ Ph. Principal, 
Pee kskill-on- 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’s School , ‘coal 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Miss 
FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within five — 
more than fifty — have entere Bryn Mawr College 
from this schoo ‘ertificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley. Dipioma given in both General ‘and College 
Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 
acres beautiful grounds. For circular address the Secre- 
tary. 


1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss-Anable’s Boarding & Day School 


ror YounGc Lapukes. Estab. in 1848. Circular on application. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 

Boarding and Day School for Young 

Ladies and Little Girls ry 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


1325 N. Broad St., Phila. College reparatory. 
Languages, Art, Music, etc ‘or circular 
REBECCA'E. JUDRINS, 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pang and Day School for Young Ladies. Reopens 
Sept. 23d. Academic and College Preparatory courses. 
Mrs. T. B. RICHA DS, Prin. 


Miss S. L. TRACY, A. M., Associate. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A high-grade sehool for boys. Fits for college and for 
business. SSighty- second year. Library of 12,000 volumes. 
Reference, Hon. Josern H. CuHoare. 
CHARLEs F. Bruste, A.M., T. Emory, A.B., 
*rincipals. Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 


Ramapo Moun- 


BERKELEY ACADEMY tains.— Boys’ ideal 


home school. location and training. NY" or 
business. Write. ev. J]. Cameron, M.A., Suff 
A Boarding and Da ay 


HOME INSTITUT School for Girls. Co 


lege PreParation, Music, Languages, and Art. 
Miss W. Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 25 miles from N.Y. 
City. 4Ist year oy in RM ANA Summer term. 
AN, A.M., Principal. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL. 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. Sth year. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, and Musical Depts. pH | catalogue and ref- 
erences address Dr. and Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Both sexes. Regular and Elective ousnee. De 

conferred.- Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern 

guages, Specialties. Steam heat, electric light, omen 


comforts. Write ot 
KE. J. GRAY, President, Williamsport, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


— 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1778. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. | in English, 
Science, Classics, and Art. Add 

UGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


1020 Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 23. 


62d year 


Oberlin Theological Seminary “yc: 


Sept. 23d, wit : special advantage in the College ona the 
Conservatory ‘of Music. BOSWORTH, Sec. 


OXFORD, OHIO 


THE WESTERN Women 


Miss Leita S. McKer, Ph.D., President. Forty-second 
ear opens Sept. 9, 1996. Superior advantages for thorough 
Christian culture. Terms, $250 per year. 


Pennsylvania 


Virginia 


— — 


ETHEL MIL (TARY ACADEMY, VIRG INIA. 
— Value, $100,000. Located % miles from Washing- 
ton in Northern Virginia. /’refares for advanced study 
and for business. C/arges extremely low. /atronage 
from 22 States. Address for illustrated ——_ ow, 
Col. R. A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O., Va 


R OAN O K COLLEGE, 


SALEM, VA. 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Libra 
Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthfu mountain 
location. Good morals. Very moderate expenses. 
Catalogue, with views, free. Address THe PRESIDENT. 


Does YourHairFallOut? 


If so, I can 
Select — 


Is it getting thin in volume ? 
help you. If totally bald do not write. 

patronage for ten Senee. Send self-addressed stampe 
envelope to Miss Racnet T. Centerville, Mass. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. WY. 


Next term begins tember Reem, 1896. 
Apply to WM VERBECK 


SCHOOL YOUNG LADIES 


Opens Sept. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Phikelelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FRANCES FP. Samer. SYLVIA 
J]. Ogontz School P.O., 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 
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